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I.   INTRODUCTION 

During  May  of  1975,  the  Yancey  County  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
conducted  a  study  entitled  Overview,  which  sought  "to  systematically  deter- 
mine the  concerns  of  leaders  in  the  County  regarding  the  problems  limiting 
development."  The  following  questions  (along  with  respondents'  answers) 
were  asked  on  the  subject  of  land  use  planning: 

1.  Question:   Should  Yancey  County  develop  and  adopt  a  com- 

prehensive land  use  plan? 
Answer;    Yes -47  No-9  No  Response- 10_ 

2.  Question:   If  a  land  use  plan  were  developed  and  adopted, 

should  the  controls  be: 
Answer:    Mandatory-31     Voluntary-25   No  Response-10 

3.  Question:   If  a  land  use  plan  were  developed  and  adopted, 

should  the  controls  be  at  the: 
Answer:    Local  Level-41   Regional  Level-12  State  Level -5_ 
National  Level-1       No  Response-7 

This  report,  the  Yancey  County  Land  Development  Plan,  is  in  part  a  re- 
sponse to  the  concern  for  land  use  planning  expressed  in  the  survey.  The 
Land  Development  Plan  should  be  viewed  as  a  general  guide  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  County  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years.   The  plan 
itself  carries  very  little  legal  weight,  but  can  function  as  a  land  use 
policy  statement  on  behalf  of  the  local  government.   The  establishment  of 
land  use  controls  or  the  construction  of  highways,  utilities,  or  public 
buildings,  for  example,  should  reflect  the  findings  and  recommendations 
embodied  in  the  plan.   Communities  have  often  encountered  difficulties  in 


managing  growth  simply  because  a  development  plan  has  never  been  documented. 
This  has  subsequently  led  to  incompatible  land  use  patterns,  unnecessary 
wastage  of  open  space,  duplication  of  public  facilities,  destruction  of  the 
natural  environment,  inability  to  provide  needed  services  and  a  multitude 
of  concomitant  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  increased  long-term 
tax  burden.   The  Land  Development  Plan  seeks  to  prevent  and  to  remedy  unwise 
development  by  presenting  the  framework  for  a  unified  approach  to  County - 
wide  growth  based  upon  both  factual  findings  and  projections  of  future  con- 
ditions . 

This  report  has  been  divided  into  several  sections,  each  of  which  deals 
with  a  topic  which  exerts  an  influence  upon  land  use.   Chapter  II,  for 
example,  examines  background  information  such  as  the  soils,  topography,  and 
water  resources  of  the  county;  Chapter  III  studies  population  and  economic 
trends  and  their  implications  for  the  future;  Chapter  IV  lists  the  public 
services  and  facilities  available  in  the  County  and  focuses  attention  upon 
those  services  and  facilities  which  might  potentially  affect  land  develop- 
ment; existing  land  use  is  analyzed  in  Chapter  V  which  contains  an  existing 
land  use  map  prepared  in  August,  1976;  future  land  use,  which  represents 
the  culmination  of  the  information  gathered  in  the  preceding  chapters  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  segment  of  the  plan,  is  outlined  in  Chapter  VI; 
methods  which  could  be  employed  in  implementing  the  plan  are  suggested  in 
the  final  chapter.   It  is  hoped  that  by  examining  the  most  important  factors 
affecting  land  development,  producing  a  broad  picture  of  future  conditions, 
and  formulating  strategies  for  use  in  controlling  and/or  influencing  growth, 
a  practicable  and  comprehendible  guide  to  future  development  will  emerge 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire  citizenry  of  Yancey  County. 

In  order  to  be  truly  effective,  land  use  planning  should  actively 


solicit  extensive  citizen  participation.   It  is  quite  common  for  the  plan- 
ning process  to  collapse  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  involvement  on  the 
part  of  citizens  in  creating  the  program.   County  goals  and  objectives  as 
seen  by  the  governing  body  are  apt  to  differ  significantly  from  those  per- 
ceived by  the  general  public.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  Yancey  County 
should  consider  the  appointment  of  a  Planning  Board,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to; 

(1)  Make  studies  of  the  county  and  surrounding  areas; 

(2)  Determine  objectives  to  be  sought  in  the  development  of  the 
study  area; 

(3)  Prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  achieving  these  objectives; 

(4)  Develop  and  recommend  policies,  ordinances,  administrative 
procedures,  and  other  means  for  carrying  out  plans  in  a 
coordinated  and  efficient  manner; 

(5)  Advise  the  board  of  commissioners  concerning  the  use  and 
amendment  of  means  for  carrying  out  plans; 

(6)  Exercise  any  functions  in  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  various  means  for  carrying  out  plans  that  the 
board  of  commissioners  may  direct; 

(7)  Perform  any  other  related  duties  that  the  board  of  com- 
missioners may  direct. 

Based  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  findings  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service's  Overview  survey,  as  well  as  contacts  with  local  citizens 
over  a  period  of  time,  a  listing  of  general  development  goals  necessary 
for  sound  land  use  planning  has  been  produced.   It  is  recognized  that  these 
goals  are  quite  broad,  somewhat  abstract  and  possibly  idealistic,  however, 
they  should  provide  the  backbone  for  the  establishment  of  a  land  use  planning 


program  and  can  later  be  distilled  into  a  set  of  concrete  objectives  to  be 
utilized  in  addressing  specific  development  issues. 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  GOALS  AND  GUIDELINES 
FOR  YANCEY  COUNTY 


-  Development  occurring  in  the  County  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  in  pat- 
terns and  intensities  which  will  result  in  the  most  desirable  balance  be- 
tween public  costs  and  public  benefits. 

-  The  right  of  the  individual,  business,  industry,  etc.,  to  operate  within 
the  free  enterprise  system  should  be  protected  at  all  times. 

-  Incompatible  land  use  patterns,  that  is,  activities  located  so  as  to  ad- 
versely affect  each  other  or  a  third  party,  should  be  avoided  (e.g.  a 
residence  adjacent  to  a  noisy  industry) . 

-  A  wide  range  of  housing  should  be  made  available  in  the  County  so  that 
every  resident  can  afford  decent  shelter;  housing  should  be  safe,  efficient, 
healthful,  and  adequately- si  zed  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons 

or  families. 

-  The  private  development  of  land  should  be  coordinated  with  the  planned 
provision  of  public  services  and  facilities. 

-  Sufficient  public  services  and  facilities  should  be  provided  to  residents 
at  reasonable  costs  in  order  to  protect  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  entire  community . 

-  Development  and  the  planning  of  development  should  be  coordinated  between 
the  county,  municipal,  regional,  state  and  federal  levels  in  order  to  mini- 
mize potential  conflicts  or  unexpected  impacts. 

-  Non-offensive  industrial  growth  should  be  promoted  in  order  to  upgrade  the 
economic  status  of  the  county. 

-  An  adequate  supply  of  commercial  goods  and  services  should  be  offered  to 
the  consuming  public  of  the  area. 

-  A  safe  and  efficient  transportation  network  should  be  developed  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  high  level  of  internal  and  external  access. 

-  Energy  conservation  should  be  practiced  and  encouraged  at  both  the  public 
and  private  levels. 

-  Environmentally-sensitive  areas  should  be  avoided  during  the  development 
process  (for  example,  flood  plains,  excessive  slopes  or  outstanding  bio- 
logical/geological/historical/cultural areas) . 

-  A  wide  variety  of  recreational  programs  and  facilities  should  be  offered 
to  residents. 

-  The  integrity  of  the  land,  water  and  air  resources  of  the  County  should 
be  protected. 
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Public  and  semi-public  activities  such  as  churches,  schools,  community 
buildings,  etc. ,  should  be  centrally  located  to  the  populations  which  they 
serve. 

Residential  development  should  be  planned  so  as  to  minimize  travel  time  and 
distance  from  places  of  work,  shopping  facilities,  recreation  areas,  schools, 
etc. 

Discourage  the  establishment  of  a  National  Park  within  the  Mount  Mitchell 
area  of  Yancey  County. 

All  aspects  of  growth,  that  is,  the  physical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
development  of  the  County  should  be  planned  and  coordinated  as  a  balanced 
unit. 


Annual  Objectives,  Coordination  and  Evaluation 

The  Land  Development  Plan  should  be  reviewed  and  updated  periodically 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  obsolete.   It  is  recommended  that 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  (or  Planning  Board,  if  in  existence  at  that 
time)  carry  out  this  review  on  an  annual  basis.   It  is  important  that 
each  County  official  and  department  head  familiarize  himself /herself 
with  the  Plan  so  that  County  policy  at  all  levels  will  be  consistent  with 
its  findings.  Coordination  with  relevant  municipal,  regional,  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  through  the  A-95  review  process  is  also  recommended 
so  that  unnecessary  conflicts  of  policy  can  be  avoided,  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  strengthened. 

The  following  annual  objectives  should  be  pursued  in  order  to  maintain 
the  Plan  as  a  continuous  tool  for  guiding  growth: 

First  Year  (1977-78) 

-  Prepare  a  summary  of  the  County's  work  program  designed  to  meet 
the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Plan  for  the  succeeding  one- 
year  period. . .this  objective  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
requesting  each  County  department  or  agency  to  submit  an  outline 
of  any  plans  it  might  have  for  land  development. 

-  State  any  changes  needed  in  the  Plan  in  order  to  accomplish  better 
progress .. .additional  implementing  mechanisms,  for  example,  might 
be  considered. 

-  Assist  the  public  in  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  Plan... 
upon  publication  of  the  Plan,  a  public  meeting  could  be  held  in 
order  to  discuss  how  the  Plan  should  be  utilized  specifically 

for  Yancey  County. 

-  Work  with  the  private  sector  in  coordinating  the  County's  develop- 
ment policy  with  private  development  of  land... work  sessions  might 
be  held  with  developers  in  order  to  discuss  County  wide  growth 
strategy. 

-  Prepare  an  updated  and/or  revised  list  of  broad  goals  and  annual 
objectives . 


Second  Year   (1978-79) 

-  Repeat  the  procedures  outlined  for  the   first  year. 

-  Evaluate  the  progress  made  in  the  preceding  two  year  period  toward 
reaching  the  Plan's  goals   and  objectives .. .a  map  could  be  prepared 
(possibly  by  using  building  permit  records)    showing  where  new 
growth  is   taking  place  and  whether  it  is   consistent  with  the   goals, 
standards,   guidelines,   etc.    outlined  in  the  Plan. 

-  Describe   changes  needed  in  order  to  make  the   Plan  more   adaptable 
to  the  current  situation. .. if  unexpected  forces    (for  example,    an 
unforeseen  large  scale  second  home   development)   begin  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  County's  growth,    then  the  Plan  should  be 
modified  to  account  for  these   factors. 

Third  Year   (1979-80) 

-  Repeat  procedures  outlined  for  first  year. 

Fourth  Year   (1980-81) 

-  Repeat  procedures  outlined  for  second  year  (etc.,  etc.) 


The  "planning  area"  of  Yancey  County  theoretically  includes  all  por- 
tions of  the  County  except  incorporated  municipalities  and  their  extrater- 
ritorial jurisdictions.   Burnsville,  the  only  incorporated  municipality  in 
the  County  is  excluded.   Because  strong  development  controls  (i.e.  zoning) 
are  not  exercised  in  Burnsville 's  one-mile  extraterritorial  jurisdiction, 
however,  this  area  has  been  included  for  county  planning  purposes.  The 
Town  of  Burnsville  has  had  several  planning  reports  prepared  over  the  last 
several  years,  while  very  few  studies  have  been  undertaken  on  the  county 
level.   The  now-defunct  Yancey  County  Planning  Board  prepared  several  Overall 
Economic  Development  Program  reports  (OEDP's)  during  the  1960's;  a  countywide 
Comprehensive  Water  and  Sewer  Plan  was  completed  by  the  Harwood  Beebe  Co. 
in  1969;  and  a  Community  Facilities  Plan  was  prepared  for  the  county  in 
1976  by  the  Region  D  Council  of  Governments.   The  land  development  plan 
traditionally  represents  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive planning  program.   It  can  serve  as  a  reference  for  general  data 
and  should  be  carefully  reviewed  and  updated  periodically,  perhaps  every 
five  years.   Hopefully,  the  plan  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  continuous 
program  of  planned  development  for  Yancey  County. 


II.      BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
Location  and  General   Description 

Yancey  County  is    located  in  the  western,   or  mountain,    region  of 
North  Carolina.      The   county  seat,   the  Town  of  Burnsville,   is   approximately 
equidistant  between  Asheville,  North  Carolina,   and  Johnson  City,   Tennessee. 
In  terms   of  road  miles,   Burnsville  is   about  290  miles  north  of  Atlanta, 
100  miles  west  of  Knoxville,    120  miles  northwest  of  Charlotte,    and  37 
miles  northeast   of  Asheville.      The  boundaries   of  the  County  generally 
follow  ridges   and  rivers,   and  are   adjacent  to  the  Counties   of  Madison, 
Mitchell,    Buncombe   and  McDowell  in  North  Carolina  and  Unicoi   in  Tennessee. 
Yancey's   total   land  area  covers   311  square  miles,   or  about  199,040  acres. 

Yancey  County  is   classified  in  the  North  Carolina  Atlas   as   a  "recrea- 
tional  fringe"   county,   along  with  nine  mountain  and  eleven   coastal   counties 
The  basic  nature  of  the  recreational   fringe  is   described  below: 

"The   lack  of  economic  development  in   this   region  is   a  problem 
for  its   residents  but  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  open 
space  is   a  great   advantage   for  the  state.      The  marshes   of  the 
coast  and  the  slopes   of  the  mountains   are  not  notably  conducive 
to  agriculture  or  attractive  to  manufacturing  industries.      Re- 
cently more  economic  activity  has   centered  around  tourist-related 
ventures,   which  represent  both  the  region's  opportunity  and  its 
greatest  vulnerability.      Given  the  seasonal  nature  of  tourist- 
related  activities   and  a  tendency  for  much  of  it  to  be  controlled 
by  interests  outside  the  area,   it  is  questionable  whether  or  not 
these  activities   really  offer  much  to  the  resident  population. 

These  more   remote  and  scenic  edges   of  the  state  have  in  recent 
decades   come  within  easy  reach  of  a  more   affluent,  mobile,   and 
urban  population.      More  and  more  people   can   and  want  to  enjoy 
these   resources,   but  in   the  very  act  of  doing  so,   they  threaten 
their  existence.      The  sometimes   frantic  buying  of  beach-front 
properties   and  mountain   lots  often   results   in  the  despoiling  of 
the   land  and  destruction  of  the  isolation  that  was  part  of  its 
original  attraction.      The  Recreational   Fringe   counties  are   feel- 
ing much  of  the  pressure  of  recent  growth  without  gaining  much 
benefit  from  it.     They  in  turn  are  relatively  unprepared  to  con- 
trol  this   growth  that  is  generated  from  other  areas."! 
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SC/VI   C     IN    MILKS 


Historical  Sketch 

Yancey  County  was  created  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in 
1833  at  the  request  of  local  citizens  who  felt  that  Morganton  and 
Asheville,  the  seats  of  government  in  the  two  counties  which  formerly 
occupied  the  area,  were  too  distant  and  too  difficult  to  reach.   The 
new  county  was  named  for  Bartlett  Yancey,  a  North  Carolina  statesman 
who  was  instrumental  in  passing  the  legislation.   Land  was  donated  by 
"Yellow  Jacket"  John  Bailey  for  the  county  seat  at  present  day  Burns vi lie, 
and  a  courthouse  was  completed  in  1836. 

At  one  time,  Yancey  County  encompassed  all  of  Mitchell  and  Avery 
Counties  and  a  portion  of  Madison.   The  Civil  War  was  the  cause  of  much 
internal  argument  in  the  Toe  River  Valley  because  the  Valley  contained 
very  few  slaves  and  opposed  secession  as  a  whole.  Eventually,  the  southern 
section  of  the  Valley  joined  with  the  Confederate  forces  and  the  northern 
section  became  pro-Union.  This  situation  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
Mitchell  County  (the  northern  section)  in  1861. 

The  "frontier"  reached  Yancey  County  around  1790  and  had  passed  to 
Tennessee  by  1800.   The  1790  U.S.  Census  listed  eighty  families  living  in 
the  Toe  River  Valley.   Crabtree  Creek,  located  in  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  County,  was  the  principal  site  of  early  settlement  along  with  the 
valleys  of  the  Cane  River,  Toe  River,  and  Jack's  Creek.  The  first  recorded 
deed  in  present-day  Yancey  County  was  for  land  in  the  Green  Mountain  section 
on  Jack's  Creek,  and  was  made  to  Alexander  McKnitt  and  William  Sharpe  on 
December  10,  1778.   Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  region  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  origins,  along  with  smaller  numbers  of  English  and  German  people.   By 
1850,  the  vast  migrations  westward  across  the  Appalachians  had  declined  and 
Yancey  County  soon  became  a  remote  and  forgotten  region. 
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The  development  of  the  County  has  closely  parallelled  the  advancement 
of  various  forms  of  transportation  in  the  region.   In  1834,  acts  were  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  providing  for  roads  to  be  constructed  southeast  to 
Morganton  and  southwest  to  Asheville.   The  leaders  of  the  state  government 
often  referred  to  their  mountain  area  as  the  "lost  counties"  and  indeed, 
Western  North  Carolina  was  actually  more  closely  tied  to  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton than  to  coastal  North  Carolina,  primarily  due  to  drainage  patterns  of 
the  major  rivers.   The  coming  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield,  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road (now  the  Clinchfield  Railroad)  in  1901  opened  the  County  to  a  wider 
range  of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  beginning  of  the  state-maintained 
road  system  around  1925  marked  one  of  the  final  steps  in  bringing  the  County 
out  of  its  isolation. 

Yancey  County  began  its  move  into  the  present  era  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  school  system,  electrical  service  (1940),  the  Burnsville 
Water  System  (1925)  ,  and  the  widespread  expansion  of  telephone  service  to 
rural  areas  in  the  1960's.   Projects  undertaken  and  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  should  provide  a  further 
impetus  to  the  County's  growth  in  the  future. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  listing  of  historical  sites  in  Yancey  County 
courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  There  are 
presently  no  historical  sites  in  Yancey  County  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 
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YANCEY  COUNTY 


Indian  Graveyard.   Bee  Branch.   Date  unknown.   Artifacts  have  been  located  on 
the  surface,  but  site  is  undeveloped.   Private. 

Jail.   Burns ville.   Abandoned  detention  structure  contemporary  with  the  old 
courthouse  (about  1908) . 

Town  Green.  Burnsville.  Open  space  essential  to  the  historical  fabric  of 
the  town.  Graced  by  a  statue  of  Otway  Burns,  privateer  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  namesake  of  the  community. 

Country  Store.   NE.  side  of  Burnsville  Green.   Victorian  dwelling  adaptively 
used  as  a  commercial  struct ure. 

George-Anglin  House.  Approximately  5  mi.  N.  of  Burnsville,  approximately  2  mi, 
before  SR  1433.   Three-bay,  two-story  frame  dwelling  with  stone  chimney, 
portions  of  which  may  date  back  to  the  Federal  period. 

House.   Near  Bald  Creek.   N.  side  NC  19,  0.1  mi.  W.  of  jet.  with  SR  1134. 
Two-story  frame  Victorian  dwelling  with  delightful  sawnwork,  two-story  porch 
along  the  front  facade. 

House.   Swiss  vicinity.   N.  side  NC  19  at  jet.  with  SR  1394.   Large  two-story 
Queen  Anne  dwelling. 

House.   N.  side  NC  19,  0.1  mi.  W.  of  jet.  with  SR  1128.   Two-story  frame 
dwelling  with  two-story  sawnwork  porch  along  front  facade.   Two  extant  out- 
buildings complete  the  complex. 

Nu  Wray  Inn.  SE.  side  of  Burnsville  Green.  Rambling  frame  inn.  Original 
structure  said  to  date  from  1833.   Still  operated  as  an  inn. 

Old  Yancey  Collegiate  Institute.   Burnsville.   Late  nineteenth  century.   Used 
as  a  boarding  high  school. 

Old  Yancey  County  Courthouse.   SW.  corner  of  Burnsville  Green.   Constructed  in 
1908,  the  building  is  at  present  utilized  as  a  police  center. 

Log  Church.   0.1  mi.  N.  of  jet.  with  SR  1144  on  US  19  at  Newdale. 

Round  Barn.   US  19-E  at  Newdale. 
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It  is   difficult  to  adequately  address   the  role  which  the  Southern 
Appalachian  culture  has  played  in  the  County's  past,    and  which  will   con- 
tinue to  influence  the  County  in  the  future.      The  history  of  the  area  is 
not  profusely  documented  with  historical  markers   or  formally  designated 
historical  sites,    rather,   its  history  is  marked  by  a  traditional   life  style 
passed  down  from  generation  to  generation  and  shaped  by  the  mountain  environ- 
ment.     Independence   and  self-reliance  are  heavily  stressed  characteristics 
and  are  manifested  in  the  many  small   farms   and  businesses  which  dot   the 
County.      In  addition,    enduring  folk  arts    (e.g.   music,   woodwork,  pottery) 
are  practiced  by  several   local  residents   in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  practiced  in  the  early  days   of  our  history.     Yancey  County  is   a  prime 
example  of  a  culture  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  nation  and  its   residents 
are  justifiably  proud  of  their  heritage.      It  is   for  this   reason  that   the 
"cultural   factor"  be  given  the  utmost  attention  when  charting  the  County's 
future   course  of  development. 

Topography 

Yancey  County   lies   in  a  predominately  mountainous   region,   and  topography 
is   a  reliable  indicator  of  areas  in  which  development  will  occur.     The  vast 
majority  of  the  development  in  the  County  occupies   relatively   level   intermoun- 
tain  valleys,    often  following  the  courses  of  streams   or  rivers.      These  areas 
are  also  the  most   fertile  sections   of  the  County,   and  are  usually  situated 
at  altitudes  between  2,000-3,000   feet.      A  typical  valley  in  Yancey  County  is 
likely  to  contain   a  road,    a  stream,   and  residential  areas   in   a  somewhat   linear 
configuration   (as   is   evidenced  by  the  Existing  Land  Use  Map  in  this   report) . 
Although  exact   figures  would  be  difficult  to  derive,    it   is   estimated  that 
well   over  three-fourths   of  the  County's    land  lies   along  slopes  which  are 
sufficiently  steep  to  inhibit   or  preclude  normal   development. 
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Several  major  mountain  ranges  lie  either  totally  or  partially  within 
the  County:   the  Blue  Ridge  form  the  southeastern  boundary,  the  Black 
Mountains  occupy  the  south  central  portion,  and  the  Unaka  Range  forms  part 
of  the  North  Carolina  -  Tennessee  border.   The  Black  Mountains  contain  fifteen 
peaks  in  excess  of  6,000  feet,  one  of  which,  Mt.  Mitchell  is  the  highest 
peak  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  6,684  feet.  The  lowest  point  in  the 
County,  1,769  feet,  is  found  at  the  point  where  the  Nolichucky  River  flows 
out  of  the  State.   In  terms  of  average  elevation,  Yancey  is  the  highest 
county  in  eastern  America. 

Slope  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  limiting  factor  to  growth  in 
the  region.   Many  locales  are  so  rugged  that  development  could  never  be 
accommodated  while  other  areas  could  be  developed  only  after  installation 
of  certain  improvements  (e.g.  water  and  sewer  service,  or  upgraded  access). 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  development  along  slopes  in  excess 
of  25%  (a  25  foot  vertical  rise  per  100  linear  feet)  in  order  to  prevent 
erosion  of  land,  siltation  of  streams,  mudslides,  etc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  slope  and/or  elevation  are  normally 
considered  as  negative  factors,  certain  enterprises,  notably  the  second 
home  industry,  often  find  these  to  be  positive.  Slope  enables  seclusion  and 
an  aesthetically-pleasing  environment  while  elevation  provides  a  desirable 
climate.   Needless  to  say,  special  caution  should  be  exercised  in  locating 
development  in  areas  with  severe  slope  problems,  regardless  of  its  function. 

Soils 

Soil  characteristics  are  a  critical  factor  in  determining  the  suitability 
of  a  particular  site  for  development.   Soil  studies  are  of  interest  not  only 
to  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  to  the  land  developer  who  is  seeking 
optimal  locations  for  construction.   Soils  which  do  not  permit  the  filtering 
of  waste  materials,  for  example,  could  prevent  the  installation  of  a  workable 
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septic  tank  system.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a  major  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  rural,  unsewered  areas.  Soils  which  have  low  load-bearing 
capacities  might  be  unable  to  withstand  the  stresses  demanded  by  a  large 
building  such  as  an  industrial  plant,  thus  inhibiting  economic  growth. 

It  is  important  that  soils  be  studied  in  order  to  promote  sound 
development  and  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  County's  land  resources.  The 
following  are  descriptions  of  the  (seven)  soil  associations  in  Yancey 
County,  along  with  a  soils  map.   It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
general  soils  map  and  that  associations  are  merely  broad  groupings  of  soil 
types  which  exhibit  similar  characteristics.  Therefore,  an  on-site  analysis 
should  be  undertaken  before  attempting  development  of  any  one  particular 
piece  of  property  in  the  County.  Aid  in  describing  soil  characteristics  on 
individual  tracts  of  property  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  office  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS) . 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  ensuing 
soils  analysis  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  land  in  the  County 
(over  95%)  presents  either  moderate  or  severe  limitations  for  septic  tank 
installation.   Ratings  of  limitations  are  based  on  the  following  scale: 

Slight  -  The  soil  has  only  minor  limitations  that  can  be  easily 
corrected. 

Moderate  -  The  soil  has  limitations  that  can  be  overcome  or  corrected 
by  practical  means . 

Severe  -  The  soil  has  major  limitations,  making  the  area  extremely 
difficult  to  develop. 
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Climate 

The  climate  of  an  area  often  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  evolution 
of  land  development  patterns.  Not  only  does  climate  influence  agricultural 
output,  the  location  of  second  home  communities,  recreation  areas,  transpor- 
tation systems,  etc.,  in  fact,  the  entire  scheme  of  both  local  and  regional 
population  distribution  is  to  some  extent  a  function  of  climate. 

Due  primarily  to  the  region's  elevation,  Yancey  County's  climate  is 
mild  and  is  noted  for  its  cool  weather  relative  to  the  Southeastern  United 
States  as  a  whole.   This  fact  alone  has  made  the  County  a  summertime  favorite 
of  many  vacationers  and  retirees.   Based  on  climatological  information  for 
the  Town  of  Burnsville,  the  annual  average  temperature  of  the  County  is 
51.4  F,  with  January  the  coldest  month  (34.4  )  and  July  the  warmest  (69.1  ). 
Rainfall  averages  about  43  inches  per  year,  July  being  the  wettest  month 
(4.84")  and  October  the  driest  (2.02").   In  addition,  about  ten  inches  of 
snowfall  is  received  annually.   The  first  frost  usually  occurs  before  October 
10  and  in  most  areas  of  the  County;  the  freeze- free  season  is  between  120 
and  165  days.  Climatic  conditions  vary  greatly  with  elevation,  the  higher 
sections  of  the  County  being  quite  a  bit  colder  and  wetter  than  in  the  lower 
elevations . 

Water  Resources 

A  dependable  supply  of  water  is  necessary  both  to  insure  the  health 
of  the  populace  and  to  promote  the  orderly  development  of  the  County.  There 
are  abundant  sources  of  surface  water  in  Yancey  County,  all  of  which  are  a 
part  of  the  Nolichucky  River  basin  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  North  Toe 
River).   The  major  surface  waters  of  the  County  are  the  South  Toe  River, 
which  rises  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mt.  Mitchell  and  the  North  Toe 
River  which  flows  from  Mitchell  County  to  form  the  Nolichucky.   Jack's  Creek 
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also  flows  into  the  Nolichucky,  and  coupled  with  the  system  mentioned 
above,  drains  an  area  covering  roughly  the  eastern  half  of  Yancey  County. 
The  Cane  River  has  its  headwaters  along  the  western  slopes  of  Mt.  Mitchell 
and  drains  the  western  half  of  the  County  before  flowing  into  the  Noli- 
chucky. The  general  pattern  of  drainage  in  the  area  is  from  south  to  north. 

The  Board  of  Water  and  Air  Resources  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  placed  sanitation  classifications  on  most  streams  in  the  State  in  order 
to  determine  their  safety,  suitability,  and  best  usage  for  the  general 
public.   Briefly,  the  classification  system  is  as  follows: 

Class  A-I    Suitable  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  drinking, 
culinary,  or  food  processing  purposes  after  treat- 
ment by  approved  disinfection  only,  and  any  other 
usage  requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 

Class  A-II   Suitable  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  drinking, 

culinary,  or  food  processing  purposes  after  approved 
treatment  equal  to  coagulation,  sedimentation,  fil- 
tration, and  disinfection,  etc.,  and  any  other  usage 
requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 

Class  B      Suitable  for  outdoor  bathing  and  any  other  usage 
requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 

Class  C      Suitable  for  fishing  and  fish  propogation,  and  any 
§  C  Trout    other  usage  requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 
Waters 

Class  D      Suitable  for  agriculture  and  for  industrial  cooling 
and  process  water  after  treatment  by  the  user  as  may 
be  required  under  each  particular  circumstance. 

Most  of  the  streams  in  Yancey  County  are  classified  either  "C  or  C  Trout 

Notable  exceptions  are:   a  large  section  of  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Toe 

until  it  reaches  Celo  (B  Trout);  Bowlen's  Creek,  the  source  of  Burnsville's 

municipal  water  supply,  which  is  A-I  from  its  origins  to  an  impoundment 

site;  the  Nolichucky  River  which  is  A-II  from  Hollow  Poplar  Branch  to  the 

Tennessee  line. 
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Groundwater  resources  in  Yancey  County  are  described  in  the  following 

passage  from  Public  Water  Supplies  of  North  Carolina: 

"Metamorphic  rocks  (mica- gneiss,  layered  gneiss  and  amphibolite 
gneiss)  predominate  in  Yancey  County.  The  overlying  mantle  of 
weathered  rock  is  relatively  thin  to  non-existent.  However,  in 
some  of  the  valleys  it  is  reported  to  be  as  much  as  40  feet  thick. 
Springs  are  common  and  furnish  a  convenient  source  of  water  in 
rural  areas.   Drilled  wells  are  not  numerous  and  most  are  less 
than  200  feet  deep.   Reports  for  drilled  wells  show  an  average 
depth  of  103  feet  and  an  average  yield  of  25  gpm.   The  maximum 
reported  yield  is  50  gpm. 

Ground  water  will  continue  to  be  an  important  source  of  water  in 
areas  remote  from  the  Burnsville  water  supply.   Where  higher-yielding 
wells  are  needed,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  location  and  management 
of  well  fields.   Generally,  the  better  supplies  are  obtained  from 
wells  drilled  in  draws  and  small  valleys  where  thick  soil  cover  is 
present.  Wells  drilled  in  such  sites  would  probably  yield  on  the 
order  of  0.04  to  0.05  mgd  per  well. 

The  chemical  quality  of  ground  water  is  excellent  and  suitable  for 
most  uses  with  little  or  no  treatment.  The  water  is  usually  soft 
and  slightly  acidic. "^ 


Forests 

Over  three-fourths   of  Yancey  County's   total   land  area  is   covered  with 
forests.      Lands   in  National  Forest  ownership   account  for  about   11%  of  the 
total,   Mt.    Mitchell  State  Park  about   1%,    and  private  holdings   roughly  60%. 
Mixed   low-grade  hardwoods   are  found  in  most  of  the   forested  areas,  with  oak, 
hickory,    and  scrub-oak  predominant   at  elevations   of  up   to  about  5,000   feet 
at  which  point  white  pines   and  hemlocks  become  more   abundant. 

The   timber  industry  was  once  a  vital  segment  of  the  County's   economy, 
but  has   suffered  setbacks   in  recent  years,  possibly  due  to  the  introduction 
of  wood  substitutes   into  the  market.      Despite  the  decline  of  forest  resources 
as   a  County  wide  source  of  economic  support,  wise   forest  management  remains 
a  necessity,    especially  in  regions  of  rugged  topography.      All   development 
which   occurs   should  make  an  effort  to  establish  a  vegetative  cover  in  order 
to  prevent  the  erosion  of  valuable  topsoil  and  the  subsequent  siltation  of 
surface  waters . 
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Mining 

The  eastern  central  portion  of  Yancey  County  is  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  in   mica  and  feldspar,  and  gives  the  County  its  status  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  mining  areas  in  the  state."  In  order  of  value  in 
1971,  the  leading  minerals  produced  were:  mica,  olivine,  sand-gravel,  stone 
and  asbestos.   In  addition,  kaolin,  kyanite,  quartz,  beryl  and  hallosite 
are  mined.   Some  gem  stones  (amethyst,  aquamarine,  emerald  and  garnet) 
have  also  been  found  in  the  County,  along  with  titaniferous  magnetic  and 
chromite. 

Wildlife 

Wildlife  abounds  in  Yancey  County  and  is  evidenced  by  the  former 
presence  of  Flat  Top  Mountain  and  Mt.  Mitchell  Wildlife  Management  areas. 
Black  bear,  white-tailed  deer,  and  wild  turkey  are  the  most  notable  large 
game  species  and  are  usually  found  in  the  higher  elevations.  Smaller 
game,  such  as  rabbit,  squirrel  and  quail  are  located  in  the  lower  lands. 
The  North  and  South  Toe,  Cane  and  Nolichucky  River  systems  contain  about 
25  trout  streams  totalling  148  linear  miles  and  support  a  high  potential 
for  cold  water  fishing. 

Although  a  complete  listing  of  endangered  species  native  to  Yancey 
County  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  due  to  the  broadness  in  range  of  many 
of  the  species,  the  reader  is  invited  to  consult  the  Preliminary  List  of 
Endangered  Plant  and  Animal  Species  in  North  Carolina  (June,  1973)  available 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Resource  Management,  Department  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources,  P.O.  Box  27687,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  27611  for  information. 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  suggested  several 
methods  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  wildlife  habitats  as  land  development  occurs 
Examples  are: 
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--  Cluster  development,  the  grouping  of  houses  together  so  as  to 
maximize  unbroken  open  space  in  a  neighborhood. 

--  Dedication  of  stream  courses  and  floodplains  to  greenbelts 
and  parks . 

--  Planting  of  trees  to  replace  trees  destroyed  during  construction. 

--  Construction  of  highways  to  follow  existing  routes,  thus  pre- 
venting intrusion  into  wildlife  habitats. 

--  Stabilization  of  road  banks  with  grass,  lespedeza  or  shrubs. 

--  Seeding  of  power  or  gas  lines  with  suitable  habitat  improvement 
materials. 

--  Close  scrutinization  of  the  environmental  impact  of  industrial 
discharges  of  waste  material. 

Flooding 

Due  to  the  rugged  topography  of  the  Appalachian  region,  there  has  been 

a  general  tendency  to  locate  development  within  relatively  level  stream  and 

river  valleys.   Unfortunately,  these  areas  often  coincide  with  the  floodplains 

of  rivers,  streams  and  creeks.  Although  the  height  of  most  floods  in  the 

County  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  or  less  above  normal  low  stream  level, 

flood  waters  are  apt  to  rise  swiftly  and  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  force  when 

they  do  occur.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  development  should  be  discouraged 

and/or  regulated  in  floodplains.  The  situation  is  perhaps  best  described 

in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  North  Carolina  Atlas: 

"Damage  during  floods  results  from  encroachment  on  floodplains. 
Floodplains  in  urban  areas  have  remained  relatively  undeveloped 
until  recent  years  because  of  the  danger  of  flooding.  There  is 
now  an  increasing  tendency  to  overlook  this  danger  because  of 
the  need  for  large,  relatively  flat  areas  for  shopping  centers, 
apartment  complexes,  and  similar  urban  developments.  To  counter 
this,  federal,  state,  and  many  local  governments  have  passed  laws 
and  adopted  regulations  to  control  the  use  of  floodplains.  The 
objective  of  most  of  these  laws  and  regulations  is  to  limit  develop- 
ment in  the  area  inundated  by  the  one-hundred-year  flood  to  those 
activities  and  structures  that  will  neither  be  damaged  by  flood 
waters  nor  impede  their  flow."^ 
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Methods  of  regulating  development  include:  a)   the  establishment 
of  a  floodplain  district  in  a  zoning  ordinance  or  b)   the  adoption  of  a 
floodplain  ordinance  in  order  to  regulate  development  in  all  floodplains. 
The  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  requires  that  a  county  or  municipality 
which  contains  special  flood  hazard  areas  begin  enforcing  certain  land  use 
measures.  Jurisdictions  which  fail  to  comply  lose  their  eligiblity  for 
the  sale  of  flood  insurance,  which  in  turn  affects  an  individual's  eligi- 
bility for  obtaining  financial  assistance  from  federally  insured  or  regu- 
lated banks  or  savings  and  loan  institutions  (but  only  if  the  individual 
is  seeking  financial  assistance  for  undertaking  development  within  a 
special  flood  hazard  area.)   As  of  this  writing,  Yancey  County  has  not 
been  identified  as  an  area  having  special  flood  hazard  areas.  Additionally, 
maps  of  flood  prone  areas  are  not  available.   It  is  thought  that  flood 
plains  generally  coincide  with  the  Tusqui tee- Brevard- Comus  Soil  Association. 
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III.      POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY 
Population 

The  total  population  of  Yancey  County,   which  numbered  12,629  persons 
in   1970,  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  the   last  three  decades.     A 
peak  population  was   recorded  in   1940  when  the  County  contained  17,202  in- 
habitants.     During  the  period  1960  to   1970,  Yancey  County  grew  at  a  nega- 
tive  rate  of  9.8%  while  the  State  of  North  Carolina  grew  positively  by 
11.5%.      Region  D,   a  multi-county  planning  unit  encompassing  Ashe,   Alleghany, 
Avery,   Mitchell,  Watauga,   Wilkes   and  Yancey  Counties,   also  registered  an 
increase  of  7% . 


Area 

REGIONAL  POPULATION:      1940 

-1970 

%   Change   60-70 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

Buncombe  Co. 

108,755 

124,403 

130,074 

145,056 

+11.5% 

Madison  Co. 

22,522 

20,522 

17,217 

16,003 

-    7.1% 

McDowell  Co. 

22,996 

25,720 

26,742 

30,648 

+14.6% 

Mitchell  Co. 

15,980 

15,143 

13,906 

13,447 

-    3.3% 

Yancey  Co. 

17,202 

16 , 306 

14,008 

12,629 

-   9.8% 

Region   D 

138,865 

138,419 

130,223 

139,364 

+   7.0% 

North  Carolina 

3,571,623 

4,061,929 

4,556,155 

5,082,059 

+11.5% 

Source:      Population  of  Counties   and  Minor  Civil  Divisions,    1960;   U.S.   Census 
of  Population,    1970. 

Population  within  Yancey  County   lies  primarily  along  the  main  trans- 
portation  corridor  of  the   area,   U.S.  Highway   19-19E.      The  three   townships 
which  cluster  around  this  traffic  artery    (Burnsville,    Cane  River,    and  Crab- 
tree  Townships)    account   for  well  over  half  of  the  County's  population. 
Burnsville  Township  alone  holds   about  one   fourth.      The  only  incorporated 
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municipality  in  the  County,    the  Town  of  Burnsville,    listed  a  1970  popu- 
lation of  1,348,  which  was  a  2.9%   drop   from  its   1960  total.      The  only 
areas   of  the  County  which  experienced  net  gains   in  population  during 
the   1960-1970  period  were   the  Townships   of  Burnsville,   Cane  River,    and 
Pensacola.      Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Town  of  Burnsville   lost  population, 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  intra- 
county  migration  to  the  County  seat. 


POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION: 

YANCEY   COUNTY   1960- 

1 
1970 

Township 

1970 

1960 

% 

Change  60- 

70          % 

of  70  Total 

Brush   Creek 

422 

604 

-  30 . 1% 

3.3% 

Burnsville 

3065 

3026 

1.3% 

24.3% 

Town  of  Burnsvi 

lie 

1348 

1388 

-    2.9% 

10  . 7% 

Cane  River 

1426 

1407 

1.4% 

11.3% 

Crabtree 

2404 

2585 

-    7.0% 

19.0% 

Egypt 

999 

1213 

-17.6% 

7.9% 

Green  Mountain 

599 

731 

-18.1% 

4.7% 

Jacks  Creek 

692 

951 

-27.2% 

5.5% 

Pensacola 

638 

579 

10 . 2% 

5.1% 

Price   Creek 

768 

983 

-21.9% 

6.1% 

Ramsey town 

326 

541 

-  39 .  7% 

2.6% 

South  Toe 

1290 

1388 

-    7.1% 

10.2% 

Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Population,    1970. 

A   large  portion  of  Yancey's  population  decrease  is   attributable 
to  out-migration.      Although  exact  numbers   are  difficult   to  pinpoint,    it 
is  highly    likely   that  many  persons  have  abandoned  the   County  in  search 
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municipality  in  the  County,    the  Town  of  Burnsville,    listed  a  1970  popu- 
lation of  1,348,  which  was  a  2.9%   drop  from  its   1960   total.      The  only 
areas   of  the  County  which  experienced  net  gains   in  population  during 
the   1960-1970  period  were  the  Townships   of  Burnsville,   Cane  River,    and 
Pensacola.      Due  to  the   fact  that  the  Town  of  Burnsville   lost  population, 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  a  substantial   amount  of  intra- 
county  migration  to  the  County  seat. 


POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION: 

YANCEY   COUNTY   1960- 

1970 

Township 

1970 

1960 

% 

Change  60- 

70          % 

of  70  Tota] 

Brush   Creek 

422 

604 

-  30 . 1% 

3.3% 

Burnsville 

3065 

3026 

1.3% 

24.3% 

Town  of  Burns vi 

lie 

1348 

1388 

-   2.9% 

10.7% 

Cane  River 

1426 

1407 

1.4% 

11.3% 

Crabtree 

2404 

2585 

-    7.0% 

19 . 0% 

Egypt 

999 

1213 

-17.6% 

7.9% 

Green  Mountain 

599 

731 

-18.1% 

4.7% 

Jacks   Creek 

692 

951 

-27.2% 

5.5% 

Pensacola 

638 

579 

10 . 2% 

5.1% 

Price  Creek 

768 

983 

-21.9% 

6.1% 

Ramseytowr 

326 

541 

-  39 .  7% 

2.6% 

South  Toe 

1290 

1388 

-    7.1% 

10.2% 

Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Population,    1970. 

A  large  portion  of  Yancey's  population  decrease  is  attributable 
to  out-migration.      Although  exact  numbers  are  difficult  to  pinpoint,    it 
is  highly   likely  that  many  persons  have  abandoned  the  County  in  search 
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of  better  economic  opportunities   elsewhere.     A  rough  estimate  of  net 
out-migration  can  be  made  by  comparing  a  given  age  group    (for  example, 
the  age   35-44  bracket  in  the   1960  Census)   with  that  same  group  ten 
years    later  (the  45-54   group  in   the   1970  Census).      Thus,   of  the   1,721 
residents   aged  35-44  in  the   1960  Census,   only   1,486  remained  in   1970. 
This   indicates   a  decrease  of  235  persons   in  this  particular  example 
(-14%),   most  of  which  is   a  result  of  out-migration. 


YANCEY  COUNTY 

:      AGE 

AND  SEX   (1970) 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

(%) 

NC  % 

Yancey   1960 

0-4 

514 

494 

1008    ( 

'8.0) 

8.6 

1314 

5-9 

576 

540 

1116    ( 

[8.8) 

9.7 

1463 

10-14 

625 

551 

1176    ( 

'9.3) 

10.2 

1728 

15-19 

626 

534 

1160    | 

[9. 2) 

10.2 

1375 

20-24 

421 

462 

883   | 

'7.0) 

9.1 

836 

25-29 

372 

379 

751    ( 

;5.9) 

6.8 

785 

30-34 

35  7 

369 

726    ( 

;5.7) 

5.8 

793 

35-44 

697 

763 

1460    I 

[11.6) 

11.6 

1721 

45-54 

696 

790 

1486    ( 

11.8) 

11.0 

15  36 

55-64 

663 

708 

1371    ( 

[10.9) 

8.6 

1102 

65-74 

422 

499 

921    ( 

'7.3) 

5.3 

841 

75-79 

133 

166 

299    ( 

[2.4) 

1.5 

268 

80-84 

74 

95 

169    ( 

[1.3) 

0.8 

152 

85+ 

46 

57 

103   ( 

[0.8) 

0.6 

94 

Total 

6222 

6407 

12629    ( 

;ioo%) 

(100%) 

14008 

Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Population,    19  70. 

The  lack  of  growth  in  Yancey  County  has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady 
aging  of  the  overall  population.  Younger  working  persons  emigrate  from 
the  County,  and  as  a  result,  less  children  are  born.  Both  of  these  factors 
cause  older  persons  to  become  a  proportionately  larger  segment  of  the  total 
population,  even  though  the  absolute  size  of  the  elderly  population  may  not 
itself  be  expanding.  This  aging  process  is  reflected  in  the  Census  figures 
for  1970.      In  that  year,    the  number  of  persons  under  age   18  was    less  than 
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the  State  and  national  averages  while  the  number  of  persons  over  age 
65  was   greater.     The  median  age  of  the  County,    that  is,    that  point  of 
which  half  of  the  population  is   older  and  half  is  younger  was   31.5  years, 
which  was   considerably  higher  than  State  and  national   figures.      In   1950, 
the  median  age  of  the  County  was   only  22.8  years,    and  in   1960  only  26.8 
years . 

Racially,   Yancey  County  is  uncharacteristic  of  the  State  and  the 
nation.      Only  about   1.4%  of  the  County's   residents  were  classified  as 
non-white,    compared  with   23.2%   for  North  Carolina  and  12.5%   for  the 
United  States.      This   is   in  part  due   to  the  history  of  the  mountain 
region,   which  never  developed  a  strong  plantation  economy  such  as   that 
which  evolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  South  during  the  early   1800' s. 
The  general   lack  of  economic  opportunity  has  also  contributed  to  the 
absence  of  ethnic  diversity  in  the  area  by  deterring  any  sort  of  signi- 
ficant in-migration. 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 

Yancey  County 

1950 

1960 

1970 

NC 

(1970) 

US    (19  70) 

Percent  Under 
18 

42.4 

38.8 

32.1 

34.6 

34.3 

Percent  Over 
65 

7.1 

9.7 

11,8 

8.1 

9.9 

Percent  Non- 
White 

1.1 

1.0 

1.4 

23.2 

12.5 

Percent   Rural 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

55.0 

26.5 

Rura  1   Fa  nn 

73.2 

42.1 

33.5 

10.4 

4.0 

Rural  Non- 
Farm 

26.8 

57.9 

66.5 

44.6 

22.5 

Median  Age 

22.8 

26.8 

31.5 

26.5 

28.1 

Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Population,    1950-1970. 
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Yancey  County  covers  about  311  square  miles   of  land  area  and  con- 
tained 12,629  persons   in  1970,   yielding  a  gross  population  density  of 
about  41  persons  per  square  mile.     Yancey  is   a  predominately  rural 
county,   and  is   in  fact  classified  by  the  U.S.    Census   as   100%   rural. 
(The  Town  of  Burnsville  with   less   than   2,500  population  is   not   considered 
an  urban  place.)      About  55%   of  North  Carolina's  population  is   rural, 
which  is   itself  about  twice  the  national  average  of  26.5%.      Roughly, 
two-thirds   of  the  County's   residents   are   considered  "rural  non-farm," 
meaning  that  these  residents    live  in  rural  areas  but  are  not  engaged 
in  any   significant   farming  activity. 

The  North   Carolina  Department  of  Administration  estimated  that 
Yancey's    1974  population  was   about   13,200.      This    figure  seems    to  indicate 
a  reverse  in  the   declining  population  trend,   and  could  possibly  be   the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  new  industry  in  the  Micaville  area.      It 
is   interesting  to  note  that  of  the  four  North  Carolina  counties  which 
are  adjacent  to  Yancey,    the  two  which  have  the  strongest  economic  bases 
(McDowell   and  Buncombe)    exhibited  steady  growth   from  1940   to   1970  while 
the   two   lesser  developed  counties    (Madison  and  Mitchell)    steadily  declined. 
These   figures  portray  the  general   rural   to  urban  flow  of  population  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  many  Western  North  Carolina  localities   in 
recent  years.      It  would  seem  that   the  most  effective  method  of  curbing 
the  outflow  of  the   County's  population   lies   in  economic  development.      A 
lingering   lack   of  economic  opportunity   for  residents  will  almost   cer- 
tainly imply  an  extension  of  past  population  trends   into  the  future. 
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Economy 

The  economy  of  Yancey  County  is   centered  primarily  around  agricul- 
ture,  mining,    forestry,   and  manufacturing.      About  55%   of  all  employed 
persons   over  age  sixteen  were  engaged  in  these  industries   in  1970. 
There  has  been  a  general   trend  away   from  full-time   farming  in  the 
County,   as   is   evidenced  by  the   1970  Census   figures:      the  "rural   farm" 
segment   of  the  population   dropped  from  73.2%   in   1950,    to   42.1%    in    1960, 
to   33.5%   in  1970.     Although  agriculture  is  an  important   component  of 
the    local   economy,    it  has    lost  some   of  its   emphasis    due   to   the  establish- 
ment of  several  manufacturing  plants   in  the   area.      The  percentage  of 
the   total  employed  civilian   labor  force  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
County  decreased  from  61.3%   in   1940   to   10.5%   in  1970,   while  manufacturing 
employment  during  the  same  period  rose   from  11.6%   to  43.2%. 


PERCENT  OF 

LABOR   FORCE   IN  AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture                Manufa 
Yancey         N.C.          Yancey 

AND  MANUFACTURING: 

.cturing                     Oth 
N.C.          Yancey 

1930-1970 

er 
N.C. 

1930 

66.0% 

43.8 

7.2 

22.0 

26.8 

34.2 

1940 

61.3 

33.6 

11.6 

26.9 

27.1 

39.5 

1950 

50.8 

24.6 

15.1 

28.1 

34.1 

47.4 

1960 

24.6 

12.8 

30.1 

31.7 

45.3 

55.5 

1970 

10.5 

5.2 

43.2 

35  . 5 

46.3 

59.3 

Source:   North  Carolina  Population  Trends,  Vol.  3,  pp.  80-84. 

The   Directory   of  North   Carolina  Manufacturing   Firms    for   1974-75, 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,    lists   thirteen  manu- 
facturing  firms   in  Yancey   County.      Of  the    five   largest   firms    listed, 
four  are  textile  plants;    four  firms   are  mining-oriented;    three  are 
forestry-related.     A  proportionately   larger  share  of  the  County's    labor 
force   is   employed  in  manufacturing  than  in  the  State  as   a  whole.      Textiles 
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(30%  according  to  the  1970  Census)  account  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  labor  force. 

INDUSTRIES  IN  YANCEY  COUNTY:   19  74 


Name  and  Size 

(1-4  Employees) 
James  Gil  ley  Lumber  Company 
Arney  Pate 
Twin  Cities  Publishing  Co. 

(5-9  Employees) 
Tri- County  Concrete  Co. 

(10-19  Employees) 
Yancey  Sand  and  Gravel  Co. 

(20-49  Employees) 
International  Minerals  £ 

Chemical  Corporation 
Banco  Lumber  Co. 
Deneen  Mica  Co. 

(100-249  Employees) 
Burnsville  Hoisery 

Blue  Bell,  Inc. 

Hickory  Springs  Mfg.  Co. 


(250-499  Employees) 
Glen  Raven  Mills,  Inc, 

Mohasco  Industries 


Product 


Lumber 
Lumber 
Newspaper  §  Printing 


Concrete 


Sand  £  Gravel 


Feldspar 

Lumber,  Logs,  Timber 
Mica,  Sand,  Fuel  Oil, 
Steel,  Bags 


Location 


Burns vi lie/Route  2 
Burnsville/ Route  4 
Burnsville 


Burnsville/nepot  Raj 


Burns  vi  lie/Depot  Rol 


Burnsville/ Route  3 
Burnsville 
Burnsville /Route  2 


Socks,  Panties,  Cotton,   Burnsville 

Wool,  Nylon 
Jeans  Micaville 

Box  Springs,  Inner-      Micaville 

springs,  Steel  Wire 


Woven  Fabrics,  Synthetic  Burnsville 
Yarns 

Yarn,  Wool,  Dyestuff,  Syn- 
thetic Fibers  Burnsville 


Source:   Directory  of  North  Carolina  Manufacturing  Firms,  1974-75,  p.  1019. 
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EMPLOYMENT  BY   INDUSTRY:      1970 


Agriculture,    forestry,    fishing, 
mining 


Yancey   (%) 
560    (12.7) 


North  Carolina   (%) 
5.5 


Construction 

517 

(11.7) 

6.7 

Manufacturing 

1903 

(43.2) 

35.5 

Transportation,    communication, 

152 

(    3.5) 

5.5 

utilities,    sanitation 

Wholesale  and  retail   trade 

475 

(10.8) 

17.5 

Banking,    insurance,    real 

130 

(    3.0) 

5.6 

estate,   business,    repair 

Services 

124 

(2.8) 

6.0 

Health,    education,   welfare 

359 

(    8.2) 

12.6 

Legal,   engineering,  misc. 

65 

(    1-5) 

1.7 

professional  services 

Public  administration 

118 

(2.7) 

3.5 

TOTAL 

4,403 

(100.0) 

100.0 

Source:      U.S.    Census  of  Population,    1970. 

The  percentage  of  the   labor  force  engaged  in  agriculture  is   also 
above   the  State   average:      10.5%   compared  to  5.2%.      In   1965,    there  were 
1,115    farms   in   the  County,    averaging  about   76   acres   in  size   and  con- 
stituting about  42%  of  all   land  in   the  County.      There  seems   to  be  a 
trend  toward  less,   but  larger,    farms.      In  1959,    for  example,    there 
were   1,818   farms   averaging  only  56   acres   in   size  and  covering  51%   of 
the   land.      Both  the   average   farm  size  and  the  percentage  of  farms 
greater  than    100   acres   is    less    for  the   County  than   for  North  Carolina 
statewide.      The  average  value  per  farm  of  all   agricultural  products 
sold    ($2,648   in    1969)    is   also  considerably   less   than   the  State  average 
($10,010).      The  principal    crops   of  the  County  are   corn  and  burley  tobacco 
along  with  tomatoes,    apples,    and  shrubbery.      Dairy   farming  is   also  a 
major  agricultural  pursuit. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRENDS 

YANCEY 

COUNTY    1959-69 

1959 

1964 

1969 

NC- 

•1969 

Total  Land  Acres 

199,040 

199,040 

199,040 

33, 

755,410 

Land  in  Farms(Acres) 

102,217 

96,131 

84,134 

12. 

733,751 

Percent  of  Land  in 
Farms 

51.4 

48.3 

42.3 

37.7 

Number  of  Farms 

1,818 

1,599 

1,115 

119,386 

Average   Farm  Size(Acres)    56.2 

60.1 

75.5 

106.7 

Percent  of  Farms 
+   100  Acres 

13.6 

13.9 

18.2 

30.2 

Percent  Non-Commercial 
Farms 

57.4 

53.7 

57.3 

33.9 

Market   Value   of  All 
Agricultural  Products 
Sold                                 2, 

229,702 

2, 

449,027 

2,953,553 

Average  Value  Per 
Farm  of  All  Agricul- 
tural  Products   Sold 

1,239 

1,532 

2,648 

10,010 

Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Agriculture,    1969;   North  Ca r o 1 i na_  Pop ul a t i on 
Trends,    Vol.    3,   pp.    100,    113,    114,    121. 

Mining  is   also  a  significant  part  of  the   local   economy.      The  North 
Carolina  Atlas    lists  Yancey  County  as  having  the  only  olivine  mines    in 
the  State,    as  being  one   of  only  three  asbestos  producing  counties,    and 
one   of  four  mica  mining  counties.      In  addition,    stone,    sand  and  gravel, 
and   feldspar  are  mined.      A   1969   report  enumerated  thirty-seven  mines    in 
the   County,    most   of  which  were   crude   feldspar  mines. 

Income   data   is   a   fairly  reliable   indicator  of  the   local   economy. 
Although   income    levels  have   generally   risen   in  Yancey  County  over  the 
last   few   decades,    the   County  still    lags    far  behind  other  areas   of  the  State 
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In    1969,    for  example,    the  median   family   income    (half  above-half  below) 
was   $5,318  for  Yancey  and  $7,774  statewide.      Per  capita  income   (the 
aggregate  County  income  divided  by  the  total  population)   was   $1,624 
compared  to  $2,492   for  North  Carolina.     Especially  noteworthy  is   the 
percentage  of  the  population  below  poverty   level.      Even  though 
"poverty   level"   is   a  flexible  figure  based  on  family  size  and  agricul- 
tural/non-agricultural  employment,    fully   30%   of  all    families    fall  below 
this    level,   which  is  nearly  double  the  State  average. 


Median   Family  Income 

Mean   Family  Income 

Per  Capita  Income 

%   Families   Below 
Poverty  Level 


INCOME  AND  POVERTY  STATUS:      1960-70 

Yancey  County  North  Carolina 

1960      1970     %   Change  1960      1970     %   Change 


$2445 

5318 

118% 

3956 

7774 

97% 

*  3220 

5642 

75% 

4838 

8872 

83% 

$  822 

1624 

98% 

1260 

2492 

98% 

_ 

30.3 

_ 

16.3 

Income  (1969) 


$  Less 

than  1,000 

1,000 

-  1,999 

2,000 

-  2,999 

3,000 

-  3,999 

4,000 

-  4,999 

5,000 

-  5,999 

6,000 

-  6,999 

7,000 

-  7,999 

8,000 

-  8,999 

9,000 

-  9,999 

10,000 

-11,999 

12,000 

-14,999 

15,000 

-24,999 

25,000 

-49,999 

50,000 

+ 

%  of  Yancey  Families   %  of  N.C.  Families 


6.7% 
11.6 
7.5 


10 
9, 
12, 
10, 

7, 


7.5 
5.1 
5.5 
3.8 
1.5 
0.4 
0.0 


3.4^ 
5.4 
5.7 
6.5 
7.2 
8.0 
7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
6.9 
11.7 
10.6 
9.0 
2.0 
0.5 


Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Population,    1970. 

The  economic  status  of  a  population  is  usually  closely  related  to 
educational  attainment.   A  population  with  a  low  overall  educational 
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level  is  prone  to  attract  commercial  and  industrial  activities  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  recruitment  of  workers   from  a  pool  of  unskilled 
labor;    these  businesses  and  industries  usually  pay  lower  than  average 
wages.      Yancey  County  has  been  characterized  by  generally   low  levels 
of  educational  attainment.      The  median  number  of  school  years   completed 
by  persons  age  twenty  four  and  over,    for  example,    is   only  8.7  years 
compared  to  a  statewide  figure  of  10.6  years.      In   1970,    38.5%  of  North 
Carolina's  population  over  age  twenty  five  had  finished  high  school, 
while  only  25.3%   of  Yancey's  population  had  reached  this    level.      The 
statewide   figure  for  college  graduation  was   8.5%   compared  to  3.8%   for 
the  County.      The  percentages   for  the  County  have  increased  over  the 
last  few  decades,   however,   and  this  progress  will  probably  continue 
into  the  future . 

YANCEY   COUNTY:      EDUCATIONAL   DATA   1950-70 

Highest  Year  of  School   Completed        1950  1960  1970 

Male,    25  years   of  age   §  older:  3,770  3,548  3,439 

No     School  Years   Completed  180  212  151 

Elementary   (1-8  yrs.)  2,625  2,030  1,840 

High  School    (1-3  yrs.)  585  493  664 

(4  yrs.)  155  470  535 

College    (1-3  yrs.)  100  148  130 

(4  yrs.)  85  95  119 

Median  School  Yrs.    Completed  6.8  7.5  8.4 

Female,    25  years   of  age   fT  older:        3,810  3,742  3,814 

No     School  Years   Completed  190  150  85 

Elementary    (1-8  yrs.)  2,640  2,19  7  1,852 

High  School    (1-3  yrs.)  545  523  824 

(4  yrs.)  190  577  759 

College    (1-3  yrs.)  130  180  139 

(4  yrs.)  100  115  155 

Median  School  Yrs.    Completed  7.2  7.9  8.9 

Percent   of  Population   Completing  College/High  School    1940-1970 
High  School  College 

1940        1950        1960        1970        1940        1950        1960        1970 
Yancey   County     9.3  10.0        21.7        25.3        1.8  2.4  2.9  3.8 

North   Carolina  18.7  20.5        32.3        38.5        4.1  5.0  6.3  8.5 

Source:      U.S.    Census    of  Population   1970   and  North  Carolina  Population 

Trends  ,    Vol.    3,   p.    203.  "~ 
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Commuting  patterns   tend  to  reflect  the  overall  weakness   of  the 
local  economy.      These  figures   show  that  Yancey  County  has   a  net  commut- 
ing  loss   of  1,230  workers,    that   is,    1,523  out- commuters    and  293  in- 
commuters .      Most   of  the   out-commuters    travel  to  Mitchell,    McDowell,    and 
Buncombe  Counties.      Therefore,    of  the  4,438  employed  residents   of  the 
County,    over  one  third   (34%)    must    leave   the   County  each   day  in   order 
to  travel  to  their  places   of  employment. 

COMMUTING  PATTERNS   FOR  YANCEY   COUNTY 


1960 

1 

970 

Out- 

In- 

Out- 

In- 

Commuting 

Commuting 

Commuting 

Commuting 

Avery  County 

4 

-- 

2  3 

0 

Buncombe 

142 

24 

338 

12 

(Asheville 

City) 

(--) 

(--) 

(188) 

(--) 

Caldwell 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Madison 

37 

— 

51 

26 

McDowell 

58 

-- 

287 

0 

Mitchell 

338 

69 

555 

202 

Rutherford 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Watauga 

-- 

4 

16 

0 

Carter  (Tennessee) 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Unicoi  (Tennessee) 

25 

8 

15 

7 

Washington  (T 

ennessee) 

0 

0 

6 

11 

Elsewhere 

100 

16 

208 

35 

TOTAL 

Live  f,  Work  in  Yancey 


704 


121 


1,523 


293 


County 

2,897 

2,897 

2,915 

2,915 

Employed  Residents 

3,601 

XXX 

4,438 

XXX 

Persons  Working  in 

Yancey  County 

XXX 

3,108 

XXX 

3,208 

Net  Commuting- Gain 

C+) 

or  Loss  (-) 

-583 

-1 

,2  30 

Source :   North  Care 

•  lina  Commut 

ing 

Patterns , 

I960- 

-1970, 

P- 

112. 
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TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE:      Jan.    '75   -   July   '76* 

Yancey  County North  Carolina 

Jan.    1975  18.4%  10.4% 

Feb.  18.2  10.8 

March  19.1  11.7        . 

April  17.3  9.8 

May  16.4  8.9 

June  15.0  9.2 

July  14.4  8.9 

August  12.3  7.7 

Sept.  16.9  7.3 

Oct.  10.9  7.1 

Nov.  10.8  7.2 

Pec.  10.6  7.5 

Jan.    1976  8.2  8.0 

Feb.  7.2  6.9 

March  6.2  6.6 

April  6.4  6.0 

May  6.0  5.8 

June  4.9  6.2 

July  8.1  6.7 

'Preliminary  estimates  based  on  sample  information  received  monthly  by 
the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission,   Raleigh. 
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IV.   EXISTING  LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 

The  established  pattern  and  intensity  of  land  use  in  an  area  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  manner  in  which  land  will  be 
used  in  that  area  in  the  future.  The  amenities  which  attracted  certain 
types  of  activity  in  the  past  are  likely  to  attract  more  of  the  same. 
If  this  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  together"  theory  holds  true,  new  houses 
will  be  built  near  existing  residential  areas;  businesses  will  be  con- 
structed near  established  commercial  areas;  industries  will  locate  next 
to  one  another,  etc.   The  various  land  use  types,  distributions  and 
densities  provide  us  with  a  general  indication  of  the  forces  which  have 
acted  upon  development  in  the  past  and  how  development  has  reacted  to 
those  forces.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  the  growth  which  has  occurred 
in  the  past  should  repeat  itself,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  often  many 
problems  discovered  when  existing  land  use  is  analyzed.   It  is  important,  however, 
that  existing  land  use  be  studied  and  understood  in  order  to  realistically 
forecast  future  land  use  and  to  identify  areas  warranting  special  attention 
during  the  planning  process. 

Although  the  scale  of  county  wide  planning  and  the  lack  of  detailed 
property  maps  inhibit  the  computation  of  the  exact  acreages  devoted  to  each 
type  of  land  use,  it  is  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  how  land  is  being  used 
in  the  County  from  the  following  information  published  in  1973  in  North 
Carolina  Land  Use  Data: 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE 
Map  5 
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COMMERCIAL 

PUBLIC/SEMI-PUBLIC 

INDUSTRIAL 

NATIONAL  FOREST  LAND 


X 

H 
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wz 
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Yancey 
Acres 

LAND 
Co. 
% 

USE 

IN 

1967 

Region   D  % 

N.C.   % 

Federal 

32,120 

16 . 1% 

5.9% 

5.6% 

Urban/Bui 

lt- 

-up 

4,430 

2.2 

3.6 

4.3 

Water 

600 

.3 

.7 

7.6 

Crop  land 

14,884 

7.5 

11.6 

19.4 

Pasture 

22,109 

11.1 

14.0 

4.9 

Forest 

120,705 

60.7 

61.7 

54.4 

Other 

4,192 

2.1 

2.5 

3.8 

199,040   100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Forest  Ownership  in  1967  (County)    Road  Acreage  in  1975  County 


National  Forest 
Other  Public 
Private 


22,700   acres 

120,100 
142,800   acres 


Rural  Primary  1,052   acres 

Municipal   Primary  29 

Rural  Secondary  2,070 

Municipal  Secondary        31 

3,182  acres 


Source:   Danielson  and  Ospina,  North  Carolina  Land  Use  Data  (Raleigh, 
1973)  pp.  7,  13,  23. 


Residential 


A  field  survey  conducted  in  August,  1976,  listed  4,087  housing  units 
within  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Yancey  County.   Residential  areas  are 
generally  concentrated  along  highways,  which  in  turn  follow  stream  courses 
The  northern  half  of  the  County  is  slightly  more  densely  developed  than 
the  southern,  due  to  the  vast  holdings  of  public  lands  and  the  extremely 
rugged  topography  in  the  lower  part  of  the  County,  but  preliminary  obser- 
vations indicate  that  the  southern  section  is  now  growing  a  bit  faster 
than  the  northern. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSING  BY  TOWNSHIP:      1970 


Township 

Housing  Units 

Population 

Brush  Creek 

138 

422 

Burns vi lie 

1,084 

3,065 

Cane  River 

480 

1,426 

Crabtree 

816 

2,404 

Egypt 

347 

999 

Green  Mountain 

198 

599 

Jack's   Creek 

207 

692 

Pensacola 

371 

638 

Price  Creek 

260 

768 

Ramsey town 

122 

326 

South  Toe 

527 

1,290 

4,550  12,629 

Source:      U.S.    Census,    1970. 

The  single   family  home  is  by  far  the  most  abundant   form  of  housing 
in  the  County,   accounting   for  about  83  percent  of  all  units   in  1976.     The 
current  state   of  the  housing  market   and  economic   conditions  have   also 
resulted  in  an  increased  popularity  of  mobile  homes;    703  mobile  homes  were 
counted  in  the    1976   field  survey.      Multi-family  units   are   very  scarce   and 
constitute   an  almost  negligible  portion  of  the  total.     There  were   150 
seasonal  -  migratory  units   listed  in  the   1970   Census,  most   of  which  were 
located  in  the  Cattail    Creek  Community,    a  second  home  neighborhood   located 
off  of  SR   1102  near  Mt .   Mitchell.      Recently,   the  South  Toe   River  area  has 
become  popular  as   a  second  home   area;    Mt.    Mitchell   Lands,    a  resort   and 
golfing   complex  is    located  here.      It   is    also   likely  that    a  few  of  the   sub- 
divisions  observed  during  the   field  survey  in   their  preliminary  steps  will 

cater  to  seasonal  residents. 
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It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  no  one  variety  of  year-round  housing 
is   confined  to  any  particular  area  of  the  County;   rather,   single  family 
and  mobile  homes   are   scattered  throughout.      A  few  recent  trends   in  housing 
preferences,    however,   are   discernible.      The  shift   of  population   from  the 
rural   farm  to  the  rural  non-farm  sector,    for  example,   has  brought  about 
several  basic  changes   in  residential  patterns.     Perhaps   the  most  salient 
of  these   changes   is    the   recent  proliferation  of  residential   subdivisions 
and  mobile  homes.      Until  World  War  II,    and  possibly  until   the    last   decade 
or  so  in  Yancey  County,   most  rural  residential  growth  took  place  on   fairly 
large,    individually- owned  parcels   of  land.      This  was    the  era  of  the   farm- 
house,   and  a  family's  place  of  residence  was   often  strongly  connected  to 
an  agricultural  way  of  life.      Recently,    the  established  pattern  of  residen- 
tial  growth  has   shifted  to   the   subdivision  and  mobile  home,   both  of  which 
occupy   considerably   less    land  area  per  housing  unit  than  did  the   farmhouse. 
Due   to   the   rapid  growth   of  these   types   of  housing  and  the   densities    associated 
with   their  growth,   however,    their  expansion  has    carried  with   it  profound 
implications    for  the   future    land  use  patterns   of  a   community.      A  subdivision, 
for  example,    sets   a  precedent   for  the   overall   development   of  an  area.      Also, 
it    is    likely  that   at  some  point  in  the   future   the   taxpayers   of  the   community 
will  be   called  upon   to   finance  the  maintenance  of  the  subdivision's    streets, 
the  provision  of  fire  and  police  protection,    and  the  supply  of  water  and 
sewer  service.      The  same  holds   true   for  mobile  homes   and  mobile  home  parks, 
which  are   often  haphazardly  situated  on  the    land.      Subdivisions   and  mobile 
homes   will    continue  to   abound  in  the   future,   but  their  expansion   should  be 
delicately  monitored   in  order  to  prevent   complex   development  problems  which 
could  occur  at   the  public's   expense. 

One   of  the  underlying  problems   which   could  also   result   in   development 
problems    for  the   County   is    its   sparsely  settled  character-      While   the   rural 
way  of  life  offers  benefits  which   are  definitely  desirable    (e.g.   solitude, 
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quietness,  open  space),  there  are  potential  costs  to  the  public  related 
to  this  form  of  development.   In  areas  unserved  by  water  and/or  sewer 
systems,  the  inadequacy  or  complete  lack  of  septic  tanks  has  caused 
despoliation  of  surface  waters,  often  resulting  in  health  hazards  to  those 
residents  located  downstream  who  rely  upon  the  same  water  body  as  a  source 
of  water  for  consumption.   Those  downstream  are  often  required  to  remedy 
problems  not  of  their  own  creation.  The  costs  to  the  public  of  providing 
necessary  services  are  also  greater  when  dispersed  development  occurs . 
In  a  county  which  is  as  remote  and  limited  in  its  growth  as  is  Yancey, 
it  would  be  highly  improbable  to  expect  all  development  to  take  place  in 
compactly  settled  communities,  but  where  this  is  feasible,  it  should  be 
encouraged. 

Commercial 

Commercial  land  uses  include  wholesale  and  retail  trade  establishments, 
business  services  (e.g.  banking,  insurance,  real  estate),  commercial  ser- 
vices (e.g.  laundries,  barbers,  gasoline  stations)  and  several  miscellaneous 
commercial  activities.   The  commercial  land  exhibited  on  the  accompanying 
existing  land  use  map  shows  both  active  and  inactive  commercial  buildings 
within  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Yancey  County.   The  Town  of  Burns vi lie 
is  the  major  commercial  center  in  the  County  and  contains  the  only  central 
business  district,  yet  because  of  its  relatively  small  size,  the  Town's 
role  as  a  business  center  is  subordinate  to  larger  cities  such  as  Asheville 
or  Johnson  City,  which  must  be  relied  upon  for  a  full  range  of  goods  and 
services . 

Roughly  160  commercial  buildings  were  enumerated  during  the  1976  field 
survey,  and  of  this  total  about  40  percent  were  located  on  the  U.S.  19-19E 
highway  corridor.   This  route  serves  as  the  economic  lifeline  of  the  County 
and  several  small-scale  commercial  areas  have  evolved  along  it  as  a  result, 
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primarily  on  the  outskirts  of  Burnsville  and  in  the  Micaville-Newdale 
area.   Smaller  pockets  of  business  activity  exist  near  Bald  Creek  and 
along  N.C.  80  near  Celo.   It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  commercial  buildings  shown  on  the  map,  excluding  those  on  U.S.  19-19E, 
are  presently  dormant. 

Automotive  service  stations,  small  grocery  stores,  and  general  mer- 
chandise stores  are  the  most  frequently  occurring  forms  of  commercial 
land  use  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  County.  These  establishments  nor- 
mally serve  a  neighborhood  function  and  are  often  situated  at  small 
rural  crossroads.   As  a  rule,  business  in  the  County  is  oriented  toward 
the  local  population  rather  than  toward  vacationers  or  travelers,  although 
there  are  several  enterprises  which  cater  solely  to  tourist  trade. 

Many  of  the  land  use  problems  associated  with  commerce  in  smaller 
towns  and  counties  center  around  the  over- development  of  land  along 
traffic  arteries.   The  automobile  has  enabled  the  consumer  to  travel  much 
quicker  and  further  than  was  previously  possible  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  relatively  compact  business  districts  which  evolved  during  the  pedes- 
trian/horse and  buggy  era  have  begun  to  fade.   Because  sites  along  high- 
ways are  the  most  accessible  points  for  automobiles,  businesses  have 
abandoned  the  central  business  districts  and  have  lined  the  shoulders  of 
major  highways  in  a  configuration  known  as  "strip  development." 

Once  an  economic  salvation  for  some  businesses,  strip  development  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  severe  handicap  to  many  cities,  counties,  businesses, 
and  individuals,  and  the  pains  of  allowing  two  much  commercial  growth  too 
fast  and  in  the  wrong  places  are  now  being  felt.  As  a  result,  businesses 
and  neighborhoods  which  once  prospered  are  now  falling  into  a  state  of 
decay  and  disarray.   The  individual  is  hindered  because  of  the  inconveniences 
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and  personal  costs  encountered  (e.g.  congestion,  distance  between  stores, 
higher  energy  consumption,  depreciation  of  residences  intruded  by  busi- 
nesses) and  the  public  is  penalized  because  of  the  burden  placed  on 
public  facilities,  the  evolution  of  poor  development  patterns  which  des- 
troy the  integrity  of  the  community  and  the  unnecessary  wastage  of  open 
space. 

Due  to  the  limited  development  potential  of  the  bulk  of  Yancey 
County,  the  U.S.  19-19E  corridor  is  especially  vulnerable  to  strip 
development.   In  fact,  a  mild  form  has  already  begun  to  generate  near 
Burnsville.  The  temptation  to  continue  this  type  of  development  will 
be  great  when  viewed  in  the  short-term  sense  of  increased  individual  pro- 
fit and  an  expanded  tax  base,  however,  if  the  community  is  to  grow  in  an 
orderly,  fiscally  responsible  fashion,  commercial  development  should  be 
planned  and  should  be  situated  in  concentrated  areas  with  sufficient 
off-street  parking.   Over  a  period  of  many  years,  this  approach  should 
prove  the  most  beneficial,  especially  in  the  event  that  an  unexpected 
stimulus  (such  as  the  establishment  of  a  National  Park  at  Mt.  Mitchell) 
thrusts  the  County  into  a  new  economic  role. 

Industrial 

There  are  very  few  industries   in  Yancey  County  and  of  those  which  are 
present,    most  are  very  small.      A   large  proportion  of  the  industries   in  the 
County  are   engaged  in  either  textiles,    lumbering,    or  mining    (See  pp.   44-45   ). 
There  are  many   factors  which   contribute   to  the   overall    lack   of  industrial 
development  in   the   area,    the  most  notable  of  which   are   its   remote  nature, 
rugged  topography,    lack   of  an  efficient   transportation  network,    and  relative^ 
small  pool  of  skilled  workers. 
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Thirteen  industries   are  listed  in  Yancey  County  in  the   1974-75 
North  Carolina  Directory  of  Manufacturing  Firms.      Two  of  the   larger 
manufacturing  plants   in  the  County  are   located  immediately  adjacent  to, 
but   outside  of,    the   town   limits   of  Burnsville;    this    is  probably  a  result 
of  the  tax  structure.     Most  of  the  remaining  industries   are  situated 
along   the   tracks   of  the  Yancey  Railroad,   which  parallels   U.S.    19-19E 
between  Burnsville  and  Micaville  and  N.C.    80   for  a  few  miles   south  of 
Micaville.      The  mining  operations   are  especially  dependent  upon  the 
railroad   as   a  means   of  transport.      Although   there   are   a  few  small   indus- 
tries  spread  throughout   the   County,    the  major  concentration  of  industrial 
development  lies  east  of  Burnsville  in  the  Burnsville-Micaville-Newdale 
conglomerate . 

The  establishment  of  a  single   large   industry  in  an  underdeveloped 
area  such   as  Yancey  County  could  have  a  tremendous   impact  upon   future 
land  use.      Industrial   development  will  undoubtedly  remain  a  high  priority 
for  the  County  for  many  years   to  come;  however,    industries  which  wish  to 
locate  in  the  County  should  be  studied  closely  and  evaluated  in  terms   of 
their  overall  effects   on  the  area.     The   failure   to  take  into  account  all 
facets   of  industrial   growth  has   often  resulted  in  public  costs  which   actually 
outweigh   the  public  benefits. 

Public  and  Semi-Public 

Components   of  the  public/semi -pub lie   land  use  category  include  churches, 
schools,    recreation  areas,    campgrounds,    golf  courses,    community  centers, 
government    lands   and  facilities    (local,    state  and  federal)    and  transportation, 
communication  and  utility  facilities.      Churches   and  schools    constitute   a 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  public/semi-public   land  shown  on  the   accom- 
panying map.      There  are  nine  public  schools   and  one  private  school  within 
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the  unincorporated  areas  of  Yancey  County,  along  with  a  multitude  of 
small,  neighborhood  churches.  These  churches  and  schools  have  usually 
developed  geographically  central  to  population  concentrations.  Several 
community  center  buildings  are  present  in  the  County,  as  well  as  two  volun- 
teer fire  departments,  a  state  highway  maintenance  unit,  a  state-operated 
detention  center,  a  small  airport,  commercial  and  public  campgrounds,  the 
Mt .  Mitchell  Golf  Course,  U.S.  Forest  Service  buildings,  a  sanitary  landfill 
the  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park  with  attendant  facilities,  and  several  local 
government  facilities  (such  as  Burnsville's  waste  treatment  plant).  This 
list  is  by  no  means  complete. 

In  1967,  Federally  owned  lands  in  Yancey  County  totaled  32,120  acres, 
most  of  which  (22,700)  were  Pisgah  National  Forest  lands.   Lands  in  National 
Forest  ownership  (as  opposed  to  the  much  broader  "Pisgah  National  Forest" 
shown  on  the  base  map)  occur  in  two  distinct  masses--one  in  the  extreme 
northern  tip  of  the  County,  the  other  in  the  southernmost  section  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Black  Mountains.  The  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park 
itself  occupies  about  1,300  acres,  and  rural  roads  in  the  County  occupy 
3,122  acres. 

At  this  time,  the  County  has  encountered  few  serious  problems  relating 
to  public/semi-public  land  use.   Land  uses  of  this  type  (especially  churches 
schools,  community  buildings,  etc.)  are  generally  accepted  as  "inoffensive," 
and  serve  as  good  buffers  between  residential  areas  and  commercial  or  indus- 
trial areas,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  in  this  manner  where  dense 
development  occurs.  A  bill  has  recently  cleared  the  U.S.  Congress  calling 
for  the  initiation  of  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  converting 
the  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park  into  a  National  Park.   It  is  presently  unknown 
what  specific  effects  this  will  have  upon  land  use  in  the  County,  but  the 
study's  progress  will  certainly  be  closely  observed  by  local  citizens. 
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Private  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Open  Space 

Private  cropland,  pastureland,  and  woodland  account  for  about 
80  percent  of  Yancey  County's  199,040  total  acres.   If  lands  in  National 
Forest  ownership  are  added,  the  figure  rises  to  about  90%.  This  gives 
some  indication  of  the  relatively  undeveloped  nature  of  the  County  and 
the  vast  quantities  of  open  space  which  now  exist.  Overlapping  these 
totals  are  46,700  acres  (23.5%)  which  are  classified  as  recreational  lands, 
giving  the  County  one  of  the  highest  ratios  of  recreational  to  total  land 
in  the  State  (N.  C.  averages  only  about  6.5  percent.). 

The  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  listed  84,134  acres  (42%)  of  farmland 
in  Yancey  County  and  115  farms  giving  an  average  farm  size  of  75.5  acres. 
The  productivity  of  farmland  in  the  County  is  somewhat  limited  by  topography, 
soil  properties,  and  climate  in  the  higher  elevations;  nevertheless,  agri- 
culture is  the  largest  single  user  of  Yancey  County  land.   The  market  value 
of  all  agricultural  products  sold  was  only  $2,648  per  farm  in  Yancey  County 
compared  to  $10,010  per  farm  in  North  Carolina.   (The  average  North  Carolina 
farm  comprises  107  acres.) 

Land  in  Yancey  County  has  been  assigned  a  "land  capability  classification" 
based  upon  soil  type,  slope,  and  extent  of  erosion  that  has  occurred.   Land 
is  classified  into  eight  categories  depending  upon  the  degree  of  hazard  or 
limitation  in  using  the  land  for  agriculture.  The  categories  and  acreages 
contained  in  each  are  as  follows: 
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LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASS  AND  ACREAGE' 


Class   I  Level    land,   high  productivity,    requires    little   con- 

servation management. 

Class   II  Good  land,  but  has  moderate   conservation  problems 

due   to  slope    (2   to  6%),    high  water  table,    or  flood- 
ing. 

Class   III  Moderately  good   land,   but  has   severe   limitations   in 

use  due   to  moderate  slope    (10  to   15%),  high  water 
table   or  flooding. 

Class   IV  Land  which  has  very  severe    limitations    for  use   as 

cropland  due   to  slope    (15   to   25%)  ,   or  to  erosion 
which  has   already  occurred. 

Class   V  Land  not  suitable   for  cultivation  because  of  its 

stoniness .      May  occur  on  nearly   level   or  moderately 
steep  slopes. 

Class   VI  Land  with   limitations   so  severe   as   to  prohibit  use 

of  the   land  for  cultivation,    due  to  slope   (25  to 
45%),    or  shallow  soils. 

Class   VII  Limitations   so  severe   as    to  prohibit   cultivation 

and  restrict  use  to  pasture    (slopes   greater  than 
45%) 

Class   VIII        Extremely  steep,    low  productivity  suited  only  for 
wildlife  and  recreation  use. 

Roads   and  Industry 

Federally  Owned  Land 


0  Acres 


5,427  Acres 


7,828  Acres 


17,265  Acres 


1 ,758  Acres 


25,342  Acres 


106,160  Acres 


320  Acres 

4,820  Acres 

32,120  Acres 
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V.      PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

The   location,    capacity,   and  function  of  public   facilities   usually 
exerts   a  strong  influence  upon  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land  use 
which  evolves   in  an  area.      Industries,    for  example,    are  strongly  attracted 
to  sites   served  by  public  water  and  sewer  systems;    commercial   activities 
are  dependent  upon  an  efficient  transportation  network;   residential   areas 
need  law  enforcement  services,    fire  protection,    and  refuse  disposal   faci- 
lities—in fact,    the  entire   community's  well  being  is  shaped  by  the  presence 
of  schools,   health  care  establishments,   recreation  areas,   etc.      It  is 
wise,    then,    to  examine  the  availability  of  public  facilities   in  order  to 
bring  about  an  effective  land  use  planning  process.     The   following  in- 
formation,   assembled  primarily  from  the  Yancey  County  Community  Facilities 
Plan   is  presented  as   a  brief  overview  of  the  public   facilities  which   could 
potentially  affect   land  development  in  Yancey  County. 

Schools 

There  are  presently  ten  public  schools  in  Yancey  County,  all  of  which 
are  administered  by  the  Yancey  County  Board  of  Education.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  school  system  has  been  steadily  decreasing  over  the  last  decade, 
dropping  from  a  total  of  3,614  students  in  1963-64  to  2,961  students  in 
1975-76.   Enrollment  turned  slightly  upward  to  2,983  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1976-77  school  year,  which  coincided  with  the  opening  o^ 
the  new  Mountain  Heritage  High  School  located  just  west  of  Burnsville. 
This  facility  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  well-designed  secondary  educa- 
tional institutions  in  North  Carolina  and  should  serve  the  County  well 
for  a  number  of  years.   The  overall  physical  condition  of  schools  in  the 
County  is  rated  as  "good  or  fair"  in  the  community  facilities  report. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  YANCEY  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 


School 


Grades 


Enrollment  76-77 


Bald  Creek 

K-5 

193 

Bee  Log 

K-5 

121 

Burnsville 

K-5 

331 

Clearmont 

K-5 

177 

Micaville 

K-5 

296 

South  Toe 

K-5 

183 

Pensacola 

K-5 

65 

Cane  River 

6-8 

385 

East  Yancey 

6-8 

377 

Mountain  Heritage 

9-12 

855 

Date  Built 
1936 
1950 
1916 
1935 
1936 
1950 
1954 
1956 
1956 
1976 
(Source:   Yancey  Journal,  September  16,  1976) 

Library 

Yancey  County  operates   a  library  containing  18,000  volumes  with  an 
annual   circulation  of  about  37,000  books.     The  library  is    located  on  the 
Town  Square   in  Burnsville  and  was   officially  established  in   1945.      Book- 
mobile  service   is   offered  to  outlying  areas   of  the   County  on  a  regular  basis. 

Law  Enforcement 

The  Yancey  County  Sheriff's    Department  provides  police  protection   to 

the   unincorporated  areas   of  the  County.      Housed  in  the  Courthouse   in   Burnsvil 

the   Department  maintains   a  staff  of  ten  personnel  which  yields    an   average   of 

one   staff  member  per  1,300   residents.      The   Department   is   organized  in   three 

man   shifts   and  patrols   all   state   roads    at   least   three   times  per  day.      The 

County  Jail    is   also  operated  by  the  Sheriff's    Department   and  contains   eleven 

cells    for  males   and  two   for  females.      A   law  enforcement  problem  cited  in   the 

facilities   report   is    the  "breaking   and  entering  of  summer  homes,"  which   due 

to  the  County's   remoteness   is  very  difficult  to   control. 
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Fire  Protection 

The  County  is   currently  served  by  two  volunteer  fire  departments, 
located  at  Burnsville  and  Newdale;   a  volunteer  department  is  currently 
being  readied  for  operation  in  the  Celo-South  Toe   area. 

The  Burnsville  VFD,    located  on  Main  Street  in  Burnsville,  has   thirty 
volunteers,    is   rated  9AA,   and  is   available  to  answer  calls  beyond  the  city 
limits   if  necessary.      Equipment  includes   two  pumpers    (800  and  750  gallon 
capacity)    a  250   gallon  tanker,    and  an  equipment  van. 

The  Newdale  VFD,    located  on  U.S.    19E   in  Newdale   is   rated  9A  and  has 
twenty-two  volunteers.     The  Department  operates  three  pumpers    (250,    750, 
and   1,000  gallon   capacity)    and  a   1,200  gallon  tanker.     A  new   1,200  gallon 
quick- dump  tanker  has   recently  been  added. 

Land  has  been  acquired  near  the  South  Toe  Elementary  School  on  NC   80 
for  the  construction  of  the  South  Toe  VFD.      This   Department  is  now  being 
organized  and  should  soon  be  in  full  operation—one  truck  has   already  been 
obtained. 

Water  and  Sewer 

The  Town  of  Burnsville  operates   the  only  municipal  water-sewer  systems 
in  the  County.      Both  systems  are   considered  to  be  in  good  condition,    and 
are  running  at  about   20-25  percent  below  their  full   capacities .     Although 
the  primary  service   area  of  these  systems   is  within  the   corporate   limits 
of  the  Town  of  Burnsville,    if  feasible   and  if  requested,    lines  will  be 
extended  beyond  the  Town  at  the  expense  of  the  person  requesting  service. 
There  are  no  plans   for  major  expansions   or  renovations   of  either  utility 
at   this   time. 

The  Burnsville  water  system  was   constructed  in   1925   and  was   renovated 
in   1972.      The  treatment  plant  has   a  pumping   capacity  of   .5  million  gallons 
per  day   (GPD) ,   with   2.275  million  gallons   in  reserve.     Approximately  2,100 
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persons   are  served  by  the  system  and  consumption  averages  about    .4  million 
GPD.      The  source  of  the  water  supply  is  Bowlen's  Creek--water  is   drawn   from 
the   creek   and  then  pumped  about  three  miles   to  the  Town's   treatment  plant 
which  is    located  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Burnsville.     The  water  system, 
with  upkeep  and  necessary  repairs,    should  serve  projected  needs   over  the 
coming  forty-year  period. 

Bumsville's   sanitary  sewerage  system  was   constructed  in   1964  and  pro- 
vides  secondary  treatment  using  the  contact  stabilization  method.     The  waste 
treatment  plant  has  a  capacity  of   .3  million  GPD  and  serves   a  population  of 
about   950  persons.      The   treatment  plant   is    located  on  Pine   Swamp  Road   (SR  1138" 
and  discharges   into  a  small   tributary  of  the  Cane  River  just  below  a  drained 
impoundment  site.      All   components  of  the  sewerage  system  are  judged  to  be 
in  good  condition  and  should  be  adequate   for  many  years   to  come.     A  "201 
Facilities  Plan"   is   currently  under  preparation  in  order  to  satisfy  require- 
ments  for  the   future   Federal   funding  of  waste  treatment  projects  in  the 
area. 

The  Comprehensive  Water  and  Sewer  Plan  prepared  by  the  Harwood  Beebe 
Company  in   1969  suggests   that  a  county  wide  water   or  sewer  system  is   not  a 
feasible   alternative   for  Yancey  County  now  or  in  the  near  future,   due  to 
its  predominately  rural  nature.      Instead,    it   is   recommended  that  small   com- 
munity water  and/or  sewer  systems  be   constructed  and  that   they  be   designed 
to  enable   linking  them  together  to  form  larger  systems   if  necessary  in  the 
future . 

Rescue 

The  Yancey  County  Rescue  Squad,  headquartered  on  East  Main  Street  in 
Burnsville,  is  responsible  for  emergency  medical  services  and  the  transporta- 
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tion  of  medical   and  accident  victims   in  Yancey  County.     The  squad  is   financed 
through  donations   and  maintains   a  staff  of  thirty-five  volunteers.     Major 
equipment  includes   a  1965  Pontiac  ambulance,    a  1973   International   four-wheel 
drive  vehicle,   and  a  1975  Chevrolet  modular  unit. 

Solid  Waste 

A  sanitary  landfill    located  in  the  Boonford  Section  near  the  point 
where  N.C.    80   crosses   the  North  Toe  River  serves   as   the  major  receptacle 
for  solid  waste  in  Yancey  County.      Both  the  Town  of  Burnsville' s  municipal 
garbage   collection  system  and  the  County's   dumps ter  network  utilize   the 
landfill.      Dumpsters  are  scattered  throughout  the  County  in   an  attempt  to 
provide  each  resident  with  a  convenient  means   of  refuse  disposal. 

Recreation 

The  County  has   recently  appointed  an  advisory  recreation  committee  with 
five  members   and  has  hired  a  full-time  recreation  director.      A  comprehensive 
recreation  program  is  now  in  the  process   of  being  developed. 

Health   and  Welfare 

The  Yancey  County  Hospital,    a  twenty- five  bed  facility  established  in 
Burnsville  in   1953,    is   the  only  hospital   in  the   County  but  is   somewhat  small 
and  outdated.     Twelve  acres   of  land  have  been  purchased  for  the   construction 
of  a  new  fifty-bed  hospital   to  be   located  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
Burnsville   along  N.C.    197. 

The  Yancey  County  Health  Department,    established  in   1930,   maintains   offices 
on  Mitchell    Branch   Road  and  provides   services    ranging   from  dental    care   to 
septic  tank   inspection. 

The  Yancey  County  Center  of  the  Blue   Ridge  Community  Health  organization 
was   established  in   1972  and  is    located  off  of  Old  U.S.    19E.      Services   offered 
include  alcohol  and  drug  counseling,    children's   services,   psychiatric  consul- 
tation, marital   and  family  counseling,    etc. 
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Transportation 

Highways :      U.S.    Highway   19-19E   traverses  Yancey  County   from  east  to 
west   and  serves   as   the  main  transportation  corridor  in  the   area.      It   is 
approximately  forty  miles   from  Burnsville  to  Asheville  via  U.S.    19,  which 
enters  North  Carolina  near  Murphy  in  Cherokee  County  and  exits   the  State  as 
U.S.    19E  and  U.S.    19W  at   the  Tennessee   line.      The  highway  splits  into   19E 
and  19W  near  the   community  of  Cane  River  in  Yancey  County,  with  U.S.    19W 
leading  to  Johnson  City  and  U.S.    19E   to  Spruce  Pine.     The  majority  of  the 
commercial   and  industrial   development   as  well   as   the  population   in  Yancey 
County  is    focused  upon  this   traffic   artery.      Its    condition  is   very  good  in     v 
the  eastern  section  of  the  County,  but  a  few  miles  west  of  Burnsville  it 
becomes  narrow  and  curvey  with  one   lane  bridges.     The  stretch  from  the  Cane 

River  Bridge   to   the  Madison   County   line   is   scheduled  to  be  upgraded  during 

7 
Fiscal  Year  1980-1981   at   an  estimated  cost  of  $9.6  million. 

Other  highways   in  the  County  are:      N.C.    197,   which  passes   through  Burns- 
ville from  the  North  Toe  River  area  near  Mitchell  County,  becoming  an  unpaved 
road  in  the  Pensacola-Murchison  area   leading  into  Buncombe  County;  N.C.    80, 
another  north- south   route  which   runs    from  the   Blue   Ridge  Parkway  in  the 
southern  section  of  the   County  to  Celo,   Micaville,    and  the   Boonford  Community 
in  the  north;    the   Blue   Ridge  Parkway  which   roughly  coincides  with   the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the   County  and  is   a  heavily  travelled  scenic  route 
(during  May-October)    operated  by  the  National  Park  Service;   N.C.    128  which 
is   a   tourist-oriented  route    leading  from  the  Parkway  to   the   summit  of 
Mt.    Mitchell. 

Major  regional  highways   in  proximity  to  Yancey  County   are   Interstates   40 
(in   the   Asheville  area)    and   81    (in  eastern  Tennessee)    and  U.S.    23   from  Ashe- 
ville  to  Johnson  City,   which  has  been  designated  Appalachian   Corridor  "B" 
under  the  Appalachian   Development  Highway  program.      This   route   is  now  in  the 
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process  of  being  upgraded  to  Interstate  standards. 

HIGHWAY  MILEAGE  BY  SYSTEM:  JANUARY  1,  1973 

Primary  System  Total      89  miles      Secondary  System  Total  289  miles 

Rural                 87              Rural  285 

Municipal              2              Municipal  4 

Unpaved  Rural/Mun.      6              Unpaved  Rural/Mun.  151 

(Source:   North  Carolina  State  Government  Statistical  Abstract,  pp.  264-265) 

About  52  percent  of  Yancey  County's  secondary  roads  were  unpaved  at  the 
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beginning  of  1973,  compared  with  only  37  percent  statewide.   The  highway 
network  in  the  County  is  generally  underdeveloped,  with  sharp  curves  and 
steep  inclines  in  most  areas.   This  is  typical  of  the  entire  mountain  area 
of  North  Carolina,  and  topography  and  geology  are  by  far  the  major  limiting 
factors  in  providing  a  safe  and  efficient  transportation  system. 

Railroads :   The  Clinchfield  Railroad,  which  passes  along  the  northeastern 
edge  of  Yancey  County  through  the  North  Toe  River  (Nolichucky)  Gorge  on 
its  route  between  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  and  Elkhorn,  Kentucky,  is 
the  major  mover  of  rail  traffic  in  the  region,  with  about  ten  through -freight 
and  three  local- freight  trains  daily. 

The  Yancey  Railroad,  a  twelve  mile  short  line  which  serves  the  eastern 
mid-section  of  Yancey  County,  intersects  the  Clinchfield  at  Kona  in  Mitchell 
County.  The  Yancey  was  once  a  part  of  the  Clinchfield  System,  but  was 
abandoned  in  1954.   In  1955,  a  group  of  local  investors  raised  $70,000, 
bought  the  line  for  $22,000  and  began  operation  of  the  small  line,  which  is 
a  necessary  mode  of  transportation  for  many  of  the  extractive  industries  in 
the  area.  The  loss  of  the  line  could  have  been  a  severe  economic  blow  to 
the  mining  industries  in  Yancey  County. 
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Electricity,  Natural  Gas,  Telephone 

The  French  Broad  Electric  Membership  Corporation,  established  in 
Yancey  County  in  1940,  serves  Madison,  Mitchell,  Buncombe,  Yancey,  Cooke, 
and  Unicoi  Counties  and  maintains  about  17,000  service  accounts.   The  vast 
majority  of  Yancey  residents  are  served  by  this  company.   Rural  electrifica- 
tion was  somewhat  slow  in  coming  to  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina, 
but  has  spread  rapidly  since  its  introduction. 

Telephone  service  is  also  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  region.  A  small 
telephone  company  was  formed  in  Yancey  County  in  1905,  but  service  was  extreme 
ly  limited.   A  1962  report  stated  that  "except  in  Burnsville  and  along  the 
main  highway  traversing  the  County,  there  is  practically  no  telephone  service. 
The  County  is  presently  served  by  the  Westco  Telephone  Company  and  telephone 
service  has  become  widespread  in  the  last  decade. 

There  is  no  natural  gas  service  in  the  County  at  this  time  and  no  service 
is  expected  in  the  near  future. 


Airports:   The  Yancey  County  Airport  (Mountain  Wilderness  Airport)  located 
ten  miles  south  of  Burnsville  on  N.C.  197  between  Pensacola  and  Murchison, 
is  a  small  landing  strip  established  in  1967.   A  3,000  foot,  all-weather 
runway  is  the  nucleus  of  the  facility  which  also  includes  fuel  tanks,  hangars 
for  several  planes,  and  a  parking  area.   Only  small,  light  airplanes  are 
accommodated  at  the  airport. 

The  Asheville  Airport,  situated  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Burnsville 
on  Interstate  26  between  Asheville  and  Hendersonville  is  the  nearest  air 
facility  with  daily  commercial  flights.   Airlines  serving  Asheville  include 
Piedmont,  Delta  and  United. 
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Thoroughfare  Plan 

Countywide  thoroughfare  planning  enables  a  county  to  anticipate  future 
street  and  highway  improvements  and  to  be  prepared  to  make  these  improve- 
ments if  necessary.   Briefly,  thoroughfare  planning  entails:   a)  functional 
classification  of  street  and  highways  and  b)  descriptions  of  improvement 
projects  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.   By  taking  this  approach,  each 
street  or  highway 'ban  be  designed  to  perform  a  specific  function  and  to  pro- 
vide a  specific  level  of  service.  This  permits  savings  in  rights-of-way, 
construction  and  maintenance  costs,  protects  residential  neighborhoods  and 
encourages  stability  in  traffic  and  land  use  patterns.  Also,  local  officials 
are  informed  as  to  future  improvements.   Developers  can  design  subdivisions 
to  function  in  a  non-conflicting  manner,  school  and  park  officials  can 
better  locate  their  facilities,  and  irretrievable  damage  to  property  values 
and  community  appearance  can  be  minimized." 

A  "Preliminary  Thoroughfare  Plan"  has  been  prepared  for  Yancey  County 
by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation,  however,  the  plan  has 
not  been  formally  adopted  by  the  County  Commission  on  a  mutual  basis  with 
DOT  as  of  this  date.   The  preliminary  plan  was  assembled  by  combining  infor- 
mation from  several  sources,  namely:   a)  the  1990  Federal  Aid  Functional 
Classification  of  the  County's  road  system;  b)  a  preliminary  plan  compiled 
for  Burnsville  and  surrounding  areas  in  1969;  and  c)  the  current  edition  of 
the  North  Carolina  Highway  Improvement  Program.   The  County  should  use  this 
preliminary  plan  as  a  basis  for  adopting  a  more  complete  thoroughfare  plan 
in  the  future.   Transportation  has  a  profound  impact  upon  land  use  patterns, 
and  the  two  should  be  examined  in  conjunction  with  one  another  rather  than 
in  a  disjointed  fashion.   This  relationship  is  described  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  County  Thoroughfare  Planning  Principles: 
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Streets,  roads,  and  highways  perform  two  primary  functions-- 
they  provide  traffic  service  and  land  service.  These  two 
functions  when  combined  are  basically  incompatible.  The 
conflict  is  not  serious  if  both  traffic  and  land  service  de- 
mands are  low.  But  when  traffic  volumes  are  high,  conflicts 
created  by  uncontrolled  and  intensely  used  abutting  property 
result  in  intolerable  traffic  flow  friction  and  congestion. 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  is  that  it 
provides  a  functional  system  of  streets,  roads  and  highways 
which  permit  travel  from  origins  to  destinations  with  direct- 
ness, ease,  and  safety.   Different  elements  in  the  system  are 
designed  and  called  on  to  perform  specific  functions  and  levels 
of  service,  thus  minimizing  the  traffic  and  land  service  con- 
flict. 

The  only  projects  currently  proposed  for  Yancey  County  are:   1)  the 
upgrading  of  US  19-19E  from  the  Cane  River  bridge  west  to  the  Madison  County 
line;    2)  the  straightening  of  NC  197  in  the  Little  Cane  River  Gap  area 
and  3)  the  construction  of  a  connecting  link  between  US  19E  and  NC  197 
along  State  Road  1137  southwest  of  Burnsville. 

The  various  functional  classifications  of  highways  are  based  upon  the 
following  criteria: 

Rural  Principal  Arterial  System:  The  rural  principal  arterial 
system  consists  of  a  connected  network  of  continuous  routes 
which  serve  corridor  movement  having  trip  lengths  and  travel 
density  characteristics  indicative  of  substantial  statewide 
or  interstate  travel.   The  principal  arterial  system  should 
serve  all  urban  areas  of  over  50,000  population  and  a  large 
majority  of  those  with  a  population  greater  than  5,000.  The 
Interstate  System  constitutes  a  significant  portion  of  the 
principal  arterial  system. 

Rural  Minor  Arterial  System:   The  minor  arterial  system  in 
conjunction  with  the  principal  arterial  aystem  forms  a  net- 
work which  links  cities,  larger  towns,  and  other  major  traffic 
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generators  such  as  large  resorts .   The  minor  thoroughfare 
system  generally  serves  interstate  and  intercounty  travel 
and  serves  travel  corridors  with  trip  lengths  and  travel 
densities  somewhat  less  than  the  principal  arterial  system. 
Rural  Collector  Road  System:   The  rural  collector  routes 
generally  serve  travel  of  primarily  intracounty  rather  than 
statewide  importance  and  constitute  those  routes  on  which 
predominant  travel  distances  are  shorter  than  on  the  arte- 
rial routes.   This  system  is  subclassified  into  major  col- 
lector roads  and  minor  collector  roads. 

Major  Collector  Roads:   These  routes  (1)  provide  service 
to  the  larger  towns  not  directly  served  by  the  higher 
systems  and  to  other  traffic  generators  of  equivalent  intra- 
county importance,  such  as  consolidated  schools,  shipping 
points,  county  parks,  important  mining  and  agricultural 
areas,  etc.;  (1)  link  these  places  with  nearby  towns  or  cities, 
or  with  routes  of  higher  classification;  and  (3)  serve  the 
more  important  intracounty  travel  corridors. 
Minor  Collector  Roads:  These  routes  (1)  collect  traffic  from 
local  roads  and  bring  all  developed  areas  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  a  collector  road;  (2)  provide  service  to  the  re- 
maining smaller  communities;  and  (3)  link  the  locally  impor- 
tant traffic  generators  with  their  rural  hinterland. 

Rural  Local  Road  System:   Local  roads  comprise  all  roads  not  on 

q 
one  of  the  higher  systems. 
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PRELIMINARY  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 
Map  6 
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VI.      FUTURE   LAND  USE 
Introduction 

The   future  development  of  Yancey  County  will  be  shaped  by  all   of 
the  factors    listed  thus   far  in  the   land  use  plan:     natural   resources, 
public  facilities,   regional   context,  population  trends,   economic  condi- 
tions,  housing  stock,   existing  land  use,   etcetera.      It  is   impossible  to 
accurately  predict  how  these  many  factors  will   interact  and  what  sort  of 
development  will  emerge.      It  is  possible,   however,    to  present  a  general 
picture  of  future   land  use  as  well   as   standards   and  guidelines  which  growth 
should  follow. 

The   Land  Classification  Map  contained  in  this   section  represents 
the   land  use  plan  in  summary  form.      The  areas   indicated  on  the  map  are 
those  which   are   felt  to  be  best-suited  for  each   land  use   category   (i.e. 
Developed,   Transition,   Community,   Rural   and  Conservation)    and  are   limited 
to  those  areas   judged  to  be   the  most  favorable   for  the   accommodation  of 
development  occurring  over  the  next  10-15  years.      It  should  be  emphasized 
that   this  map  is   flexible   and  is   subject   to  change.      It  will   function  most 
effectively  when  used  as   a  general  guide   to  future  development.     The  overall 
objective  of  plan    (as   demonstrated  by  the  map)    is   to  begin  phasing  growth 
in  volumes,  patterns   and  intensities  which  will  best  set  the  stage  for 
orderly  development  and  which  will  aid  in  achieving  optimum  efficiency  and 
utility  of  the   land.     This   report  represents   the  initial  phase  of  planned 
development. 

County-wide  planning,   especially  in   a  rural   county,    almost   inherently 
requires   a  broad,   widely-scoped  approach.      This   is  not  to  say  that   detail 
is  not   desirable,   but   that   in  most   cases,   it   is   simply  not  readily  available 
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Hxamp]es  of  data  which  could  aid  in  more   accurately  determining  future 
land  use  but  which  were  unavailable   for  use  in  this   report  include: 
maps   of  flood  prone  areas,    a  map  showing  slope  ranges   in  terms  of  per- 
centage,  existing  land  use  acreages    and  a  detailed  stream  classification 
map.      If  at  any  time  this   information  becomes   available,   it  should  be 
integrated  into  this  plan  as  part   of  an  update. 

An  indication  of  how  much  the  County  will  grow  over  the  next  fifteen 
years   can  be  ascertained  by  examining  the   following  population  estimates: 

ESTIMATED  POPULATION   BY  TOWNSHIP:      1980/1990 


Township 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Brush  Creek 

636 

604 

422 

419 

381 

Burns vi lie 

3,403 

3,026 

3 

,065 

3,579 

4,101 

Cane  River 

1,730 

1,407 

1 

,426 

1,588 

1,857 

Crab tree 

2,956 

2,585 

2 

,404 

2,644 

2,943 

Egypt 

1,387 

1,213 

999 

1,103 

1,150 

Green  Mtn. 

798 

731 

599 

626 

631 

Jack • s  Crk . 

1,122 

951 

692 

710 

749 

Pensacola 

641 

579 

638 

748 

902 

Price  Crk. 

1,269 

983 

768 

733 

694 

Ramsey town 

824 

541 

326 

252 

186 

South  Toe 

1,540 

1,388 

1 

,290 

1,440 

1,621 

16,306  14,008  12,629  13,842  15,215 

Source:      DNHR,   Division  of  Community  Assistance. 

The   traditional  methods   of  population  projection    (e.g.    geometric, 
arithmetic,    and  least  square   techniques)    yielded  somewhat  unrealistic  results 
when   applied   to  Yancey  County.      The   official  estimate   of  population  in 
Yancey  County  in  the  year  1975  was   13,200  persons   according  to  North  Carolina 
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Department  of  Administration  calculations.   This,  of  course,  represents 
a  turnaround  in  past  population  trends,  so  these  population  estimates 
were  modified  to  account  for  the  upswing.  Also  taken  into  account  were 
"real  world"  conditions,  such  as  the  known  growth  potential  of  an  area 
or  the  availability  of  developable  lots. 

Future  land  use  is  normally  forecast  by  applying  the  projected  rate 
of  population  change  to  the  amount  of  land  currently  contained  within 
each  land  use  category.   For  example,  if  population  was  expected  to  in- 
crease by  20  percent  over  the  planning  period  and  400  acres  are  currently 
devoted  to  residential  use,  then  80  additional  acres  (400  x  .20)  should 
be  allotted  for  residences.  This  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  simple  explana- 
tion to  a  complex  problem.   It  is  the  basic  intent  of  this  plan  to  concen- 
trate most  heavily  upon  the  general  configuration  of  land  use  within  a 
county-wide  context  as  opposed  to  computing  the  exact  amounts  of  land 
needed  in  the  future  or  determining  the  development  potential  of  particular 
sites . 
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Land  Classification  System 

The  North  Carolina  Land  Classification  System  shall  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  determining  Yancey  County's  growth  strategy  over  the  10-15 
year  planning  period.   The  system  contains  five  broad  classes  of  land: 

a.  Developed- -Lands  where  existing  population  density  is  moderate 
to  high  and  where  there  are  a  variety  of  land  uses  which  have 
the  necessary  public  services. 

b.  Transition- -Lands  where  local  government  plans  to  accommodate 
moderate  to  high  density  development  during  the  following  ten 
to  fifteen  year  period  and  where  necessary  public  services  will 
be  provided  to  accommodate  that  growth. 

c.  Communi  ty- -  Lands  where  low  density  development  is  grouped  in 
existing  settlements  or  will  occur  in  such  settlements  during 
the  following  ten  to  fifteen  year  period  and  which  will  not 
require  extensive  public  services  now  or  in  the  future. 

d.  Rural --Lands  whose  highest  use  is  for  agriculture,  forestry, 
mining,  water  supply,  etc.,  based  on  their  natural  resources 
potential.  Also,  lands  for  future  needs  not  currently  recognized. 

e.  Conservation- -Fragile,  hazard  and  other  lands  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  natural  environment  and  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

The  Land  Classification  System  is  especially  useful  in  planning  for 
local  governments  which  do  not  exercise  land  development  controls  such  as 
zoning  or  subdivision  regulations.  Without  these  planning  "tools",  it  is 
somewhat  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  forecast  specific  types  of  functional 
land  use  (i.e.  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  public/semi-public, 
open  space,  agriculture,  etc.).   By  taking  a  more  general  approach,  however, 
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the  locality  should  be  able  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  future  develop- 
ment with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.   The  Land  Classification  Map 
can  serve  as  a  framework  for  developing  a  local  growth  policy  while  allow- 
ing for  flexibility  at  the  local  level  in  guiding  specific  land  use 
(subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  within  each  of  the  five  broad  clas- 
sification definitions).   Commercial  development,  for  example,  is  permissable 
within  the  Developed,  Transition,  and  Community  categories  but  should  not 
be  encouraged  within  Rural  or  Conservation  lands. 
The  Land  Classification  System  is  designed: 

a)  ...to  encourage  coordination  between  local  land  use  policies 
and  those  of  the  state  or  region.   By  virtue  of  using  a  uni- 
form system  of  classification,  plans  prepared  at  various 
levels  of  government  and  by  different  agencies  are  more 
easily  understood  and  integrated  with  one  another. 

b)  . . .to  provide  a  guide  to  public  investment  in  land.   For 
example,  state  and  local  agencies  can  anticipate  the  need 
for  early  acquisition  of  lands  and  easements  for  schools, 
recreation  areas,  transportation,  and  other  public  facili- 
ties within  the  Transition  class. 

c)  ...to  aid  in  better  coordination  of  regulatory  policies 
and  decisions.   Conservation  and  Rural  lands  will  help  to 
focus  the  attention  of  state  and  local  agencies  and  interests 
on  valuable  natural  resources.   Transition  and  Community  lands 
will  be  of  concern  to  those  agencies  and  interests  working 
for  high  quality  development  through  local  land  use  controls. 

d)  ...to  provide  guidance  for  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  local  tax  burden .   Private  lands  in  the  Rural  and  Con- 
servation classes  should  have  lower  taxes  to  reflect  the  policy 
that  few  if  any  public  services  will  be  provided.   In  con- 
trast, lands  in  the  Transition  class  should  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  providing  public  services  required  to  support 
the  relatively  high  density  of  growth  anticipated. 

e)  .  . .to  be  broad  and  flexible  enough  so  that  frequent  changes  in 
the  Land  Classification  Map  are  not  necessary.   The  Map  should 
be  updated  periodically  in  order  to  compensate  for  unforeseen 
changes  such  as  the  establishment  of  large  scale  public  facili- 
ties or  industries. 
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Land  Classes  Purpose 

To  provide  for  continued  intensive 
Developed      development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  cities. 


To  provide  for  future  intensive 
urban  development  on  lands  that 
Transition     are  most  suitable  and  that  are 
most  likely  to  be  scheduled  for 
provision  of  necessary  miblic 
utilities  and  services. 


To  provide  for  clustered  mix 
uses  to  help  shopping,  housing, 
Community      employment  and  public  service 
needs  within  the  surrounding 
re  gi  on . 


To  provide  for  agriculture, 
forest  management,  mineral  ex- 
traction and  various  other  low 
intensity  uses  on  large  sites 
including  residences  where  ur- 
ban services  are  not  required 
and  natural  resources  will  not 
be  unduly  impaired;  to  encourage 
preservation  of  scenic  resources 
and  guard  against  the  premature 
or  unreasonable  alteration  of 
irreplaceable,  limited,  or  sig- 
nificant natural,  scenic,  his- 
toric or  other  resources  not 
otherwise  classified. 


Rural 


To  provide   for  effective   long-term 
management  of  tracts   of  land  con- 
Conservation       sistent  with  their  significant, 

limited,   or  irreplaceable  natural, 
recreational,   or  scenic  resources 
essentially  undisturbed  by  human 
occupancy. 


SUMMARY  OF   LANn  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Characteristics 

Lands  currently  developed  for  urban 
purposes  with  urban  services  avail- 
able. 


Lands  being  developed  for  urban 
purposes  but  which  do  not  yet 
have  usual  urban  services,    lands 
necessary  to  accommodate  popula- 
tion growth   for  next  ten-to-fif- 
teen year  period,   lands  which   can 
be  readily  serviced  with  usual  ur- 
ban services,    lands   generally  free 
from  severe  physical    limitations   for 
development . 

Lands  characterized  by  a  cluster  of 
residential  and  commercial  land  uses 
in  rural   areas . 


Lands   identified  as   appropriate   lo- 
cations  for  natural   resource  manage- 
ment  and  allied  uses,    lands  with 
high  potential   for  commercial   agri- 
culture,   forestry  or  mineral   extrac- 
tion;   lands  with  one  or  more   limita- 
tions  that  would  make   development 
costly  and  hazardous;    and   lands   con- 
taining irreplaceable,    limited,   or 
significant  natural,   recreational, 
or  scenic  resources  not   otherwise 
classified. 


Services 

Usual  municipal  or  public 
services   including  water, 
sewer,   recreation  facili- 
ties, police   and  fire  pro- 
tection,  etc. 

Usual  municipal  or  public 
services   to  be  made   avail- 
able  at   the   time  of  develop- 
ment  or  soon   thereafter. 


Residential 
Population   Density 

Existing  moderate   to 
high   density. 


Moderate   to  high   density 
land  uses . 


Limited  municipal   type  ser- 
vices  such   as   fire  protec- 
tion,  etc;  may  have  public 
water  but  no  public  sewer 
systems.      Public  sewers  pos- 
sible only  to   correct   an 
existing  or  projected  public 
health  hazard. 

Private   septic  tanks   and 
wells.      Other  services   such 
as   rescue  squad,  police   and 
fire  protection,   etc. 


Lands   that    contain  major  wetlands,   un- 
developed shorelands   that   are  unique, 
fragile   or  hazardous   for  development, 
necessary  wildlife  habitats,   publicly 
owned  water-supply  watersheds   and 
aquifers,    large  undeveloped   tracts   of 
forests  with   limited  access,    lands 
with  one  or  more  characteristics 
which  would  make  development  unwise, 
lands   providing  significant   recharge 
to  groundwater,   and   lands  which   con- 
tain significant  natural  scenic,   or 
recreational   resources. 


No  services   and 
access   only. 


Clustered  low  density 
(Suitable  for  private 
septic  tanks  .) 


Low  density  single 
family  residence  on 
large   sites   to  be   de- 
termined by   local 
conditions    and  planning 
standards . 


Essentially  no 
residential   develop- 
ment . 
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Future   Land  Use  Summaries   and  Guidelines 
RESIDENTIAL: 

Most  of  Yancey  County's  population  growth  is    likely  to  take  place 
in  the  Burnsville,   Cane  River,    Crabtree ,   and  South  Toe  Townships.     The 
Townships   of  Egypt  and  Pensacola  should  also  register  increases,  but 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  expansion  of  fairly   large-scale  real  estate 
developments   to  contribute  to  growth.      Combined,    these  six  townships 
account   for  an  increase  of  2,752  persons   over  the  period  1970-1990,  which 
is   offset  by  population  declines   in  most  of  the  remaining  areas.      The 
net  population  increase  for  the  County  during  the  twenty  year  period  is 
estimated  at  2,586  persons. 

Assuming  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household  remains 
3.26,    this  would  mean  that  about  800  additional  housing  units  will  be 
needed  by  1990.      If  about  half  of  these  units   locate  near  public  water 
and  sewer  facilities   and  develop   at  medium  densities    (3-5  units  per  acre; 
average   lot  size  approximately  12,500  square  feet)    and  about  half  at 
lower  densities    (1-3  units  per  acre;   average   lot  size  approximately  20,000 
square   feet) ,   there  will  be   a  need  for  approximately  300  additional  residen- 
tial  acres   in  the  County  by  the  year  1990.      These  figures   do  not  account 
for  the  replacement  of  older  homes  with  new  homes  or  the  rehabilitation  of 
vacant  homes   since  these  would  not  result  in  the   consumption  of  extra  land. 

The  County  should  encourage  medium  to  high  density  development  to 
locate  in   areas   that   are  served  by  public  water  and/or  sewer  facilities 
in  order  to  lower  the  overall   costs   of  housing,   to  protect  the  health  of 
residents,   and  to  provide   for  the  orderly  development  of  the   community. 
Water  and  sewer  extension  policies   can  also  serve   as   an  effective  tool   in 
guiding  development. 

By  virtue  of  the   level   of  public  services   and  utilities  which  it  offers, 
the  Burnsville  area  is   the  only  section  of  the  County  which  is  presently 
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equipped  to  accommodate  medium  to  high  density  development.  There 
appears  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  inside  of  and  surrounding 
the  Town  to  handle  the  projected  1990  population  of  the  municipality 
(632  persons  according  to  the  Burnsville  Land  Development  Plan)  as  well 
as  the  remainder  of  Burnsville  Township  (about  400  more  persons).   Out- 
lying areas  of  the  County,  such  as  the  Celo,  Micaville,  Pensacola  and 
Bald  Creek  areas  should  concentrate  upon  accommodating  lower  density 
development.  Where  possible,  new  residential  growth  should  occur  near 
existing  residential  areas  so  that  less  open  space  is  consumed  and  so 
that  neighborhoods  with  a  mixture  of  housing  types  can  evolve.  The  follow- 
ing are  suggested  minimum  lot  sizes  for  single  family  homes  scaled  to 
the  level  of  central  water/sewer  service  provided: 

Service  Recommended  Lot  Area 

Central  water  £  sewer  provided  7,000  sq.  ft. 

Water  service  only  10,000  sq .  ft. 

Neither  water  nor  sewer  provided  20,000  sq.  ft. 

Guidelines 

-  Residential  development  should  be  located  in  areas  served  by  utilities 
or  areas  suitable  for  the  extension  of  utilities. 

-  In  areas  without  sewer  service,  soil  properties  should  be  conducive 
to  the  support  of  septic  tanks. 

-  Floodplains  should  be  avoided. 

-  Slope  should  not  exceed  20  percent;  5-10  percent  is  considered  ideal 
for  residential  subdivisions  and  10-15  percent  will  accommodate  single 
family  homes  on  large  lots. 
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Residential  areas  should  not  be  located  adjacent  to  incompatible  land 
uses  (i.e.  commercial  and  industrial)  and  should  be  separated  by  buffers 
(i.e.  open  space  or  public/semi -pub lie  uses)  if  in  proximity  to  incom- 
patible uses. 

Places  of  work,  shopping,  recreation,  etcetera  should  be  located 
reasonably  near  residences  in  order  to  lessen  travel  time  and  distance. 
Residential  areas  should  develop  in  a  compact  fashion,  and  should  be 
contiguous  to  existing  residential  areas. 

Residences  should  be  served  by  a  safe  and  efficient  transportation 
network;  roads  and  streets  should  be  scaled  to  accommodate  the  popu- 
lations which  they  serve. 

Residential  development  should  recognize  the  importance  of  protecting 
natural  resources  and  should  seek  to  minimize  adverse  impact  upon  the 
natural  environment  (e.g.  stream  pollution,  soil  erosion,  destruction 
of  wildlife  habitat). 
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COMMERCIAL: 

Land  consumed  for  commercial  purposes  will  probably  play  a  minor 

role  in  Yancey  County's  overall  growth  process  during  the  next  10-15  years. 
Burns vi lie  will  continue  to  function  as  the  primary  commercial  center 
in  the  County  and  will  contain  the  County's  only  well-formed  central  busi- 
ness district.   It  is  likely  that  commercial  development  beyond  the  pre- 
sent town  limits  will  occur  as  an  extension  of  the  strip  development  now 
taking  place  along  U.S.  19-E  within  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Town. 
If  allowed  to  continue,  however,  this  could  result  in  the  decline  of  the 
Burnsville  central  business  district  and  would  set  a  poor  precedent  for 
the  establishment  of  business  in  the  area  in  the  future. 

Barring  any  sudden  changes  in  the  local  economy,  commerce  in  the 
County  will  remain  locally-oriented.  This  condition  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  County  and  Town  of  Burnsville  to  explore  alternatives 
to  strip  development  before  development  pressure  becomes  so  great  that 
local  control  cannot  be  exercised  efficiently.  Cluster  growth,  for  example, 
would  enable  businesses  to  group  together,  offer  a  wide  range  of  goods 
and  services  at  a  single  location,  improve  the  convenience  of  shopping, 
and  reduce  traffic  congestion.  This  approach  might  also  aid  in  enhancing 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  business  areas.   If  left  totally  uncontrolled, 
the  inevitable  amalgamation  and  tangle  of  businesses  along  highways  often 
becomes  an  eyesore  and  reduces  the  appeal  of  businesses  to  customers. 
In  contrast,  cluster  development  can  be  planned,  designed  and  constructed 
as  a  functional  unit,  facilitating  convenient  shopping  and  insuring  com- 
patibility with  surrounding  land  uses. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  about  two  acres  of  land  is  needed  to  serve  each 
projected  increase  of  1,000  persons.  This  would  imply  that  only  about  six 
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new  acres  of  commercial  land  would  be  needed  in  Yancey  County  (including 
Burnsville)  by  1990.   It  is  felt  that  the  quantity  of  land  currently 
devoted  to  commercial  use  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
County  over  the  planning  period;  steps  should  be  taken,  however,  to  insure 
that  existing  businesses  retain  their  vitality.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  strengthening  existing  businesses  as  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  commercial  land  although  some  small  neighborhood 
businesses  (such  as  grocery  stores  and  gasoline  stations)  should  be 
encouraged  to  locate  in  rural  areas  in  order  to  adequately  serve  any 
residential  development  taking  place  there. 

Guidelines 

-  New  commercial  development  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  within  exist- 
ing areas  of  commercial  activity. 

-  Compact  development  should  be  emphasized  in  order  to  reduce  unnecessary 
wastage  of  space  and  costs  of  public  services. 

-  Strip  development  should  be  avoided. 

-  Adequate  off-street  parking  should  be  provided  in  order  to  ease  conges- 
tion and  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  traffic  arteries . 

-  Businesses  should  be  served  by  roads  and  streets  sufficient  for  safe 
traffic  flow;  large  businesses  should  locate  at  major  intersections. 

-  Commercial  areas  should  promote  pedestrian  traffic  and  should  be  planned 
with  the  objective  of  minimizing  travel  time  between  businesses. 

-  Architectural  harmony  and  improved  visual  appearance  of  commercial  areas 
should  be  stressed  in  order  to  prolong  the  lifespan  of  the  businesses. 

-  Commercial  activities  should  avoid  mixing  with  residential  uses. 

-  Although  physiographic  requirements  will  vary  for  different  businesses, 
topography,  soils,  flooding,  etcetera  shall  be  studied  and  locational 
decisions  made  accordingly. 
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INDUSTRIAL: 

Industry  in  the  County  is  currently  concentrated  in  the  vicinity 
of  U.S.  19-E  and  will  probably  continue  this  pattern  in  the  future. 
This  area  offers  the  best  transportation  in  the  County  (the  highway  itself 
and  the  Yancey  Railroad  east  of  Burnsville)  as  well  as  central  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  the  Burnsville  area.   For  these  reasons,  the  Burnsville- 
Micaville  Corridor  will  almost  certainly  remain  the  most  attractive  area 
for  the  location  of  industrial  activities. 

Factors  considered  by  industry  in  choosing  industrial  sites  include: 
1)   transportation  facilities,  2)   availability  of  utilities  and  public 
services,  3)   topography  and  drainage,  4)   regional  context,  5)   current 
ownership  of  land,  6)   zoning  of  sites  and  surrounding  land  uses,  7)   size 
of  available  tracts,  8)   soil  characteristics,  9)   vulnerability  to  flooding, 
10)   attitude  of  the  local  community  toward  industry,  and  11)   attributes 
of  the  community  such  as  natural  environment,  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities,  etcetera.  Yancey  County  is  definitely  in  need  of  quality 
industry,  but  unfortunately,  its  potential  for  luring  industry  capable  of 
having  a  major  impact  upon  the  local  economy  is  somewhat  limited.  The 
County  is  handicapped  by  its  physiography  and  the  fact  that  nearby  areas 
such  as  Asheville,  Hendersonville ,  Johnson  City,  Marion,  etcetera  are  also 
competing  for  industry  within  the  region  (these  localities  are  generally 
in  a  much  better  position  to  negotiate  with  industries) .  Nevertheless, 
there  are  several  factors  working  in  Yancey  County's  favor.  There  are  a 
few  small,  vacant  sites  in  the  County  with  good  physiography;  there  is  a 
possibility  of  extending  services  to  these  sites.  The  attitudes  of  residents 
toward  industry  is  generally  positive,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  opportunity 
for  leisure  activities  such  as  outdoor  recreation.  The  natural  beauty  of 
the  area  is  perhaps  one  of  the  County's  strongest  selling  points. 
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Due  to  the  constraints  imposed  upon  industrial  growth  and  the 
deficiency  of  prime  industrial  sites,  it  is  very  important  that  land 
which  is_  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  industry  be  protected  and 
safeguarded  against  premature  development.  The  Division  of  Economic 
Development  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources  maintains  an  inventory  of  sites  in  Yancey  County  which  are 
felt  to  offer  industrial  potential.  As  of  January  1,  1976,  nine  sites 
were  listed,  two  of  which  were  vacant  buildings. 

Guidelines 

-  Utilities  such  as  water  and  sewer  service  should  be  present  or  available 
for  extension  to  industrial  sites;  in  areas  where  public  utility  service 
is  not  practical,  private  systems  should  be  constructed. 

-  Access  to  industries  (air,  rail,  highway,  etc.)  should  be  safe  and  effi- 
cient; industries  should  be  located  along  major  thoroughfares  in  order 
to  reduce  traffic  congestion  on  small  streets  and  highways. 

-  Industrial  sites  should  be  relatively  level  and  should  not  exceed  5 
percent  slope;  sites  located  on  floodplains  or  in  areas  with  poor 
drainage  (less  than  2  percent  slope)  should  also  be  avoided. 

-  Noxious  industries,  for  example,  those  which  are  extremely  noisy  or 
destructive  to  the  physical  environment,  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
locate  in  the  area. 

-  Industries  should  be  compatible  with  surrounding  land  uses  and  should 
make  an  effort  to  blend  in  harmoniously  with  the  community. 

-  Adequate  off-street  parking  facilities  should  be  provided  for  all 
industries. 

-  Industrial  growth  should  not  interfere  with  the  residential,  commercial, 
cultural,  leisure   development  of  the  community  and  vice-versa. 

-  Environmentally  fragile  areas  should  be  discouraged  for  use  as  industrial 
sites.  100 


PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC: 

The  expansion  of  existing  churches,  schools,  utilities,  etcetra  will 
probably  account  for  most  of  the  growth  occurring  in  this  category.   It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  rate  of  this  growth,  since  land  uses 
of  this  type  usually  arise  in  response  to  residential  development.  The 
Community  Facilities  Plan  implies  only  two  major  changes  at  the  public 
level:   the  establishment  of  the  South  Toe  Volunteer  Fire  Department  and 
the  construction  of  a  medical  care  facility  within  Burnsville.  Presently, 
there  are  no  plans  for  construction  or  renovation  of  schools  which  would 
require  additional  land. 

Lands  in  National  Forest  and  State  Park  ownership  comprise  a  large 
share  of  the  public/semi-public  land  in  Yancey  County,  although  it  could 
be  debated  whether  the  bulk  of  these  areas  actually  constitute  a  "use"  of 
land  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.   Recreation  areas  within  the  forests 
are  perhaps  the  only  intensive  uses  which  exist.   It  is  likely  that  lands 
in  National  Forest  ownership  will  not  remain  static  over  the  course  of  the 
planning  period,  rather,  alterations  will  occur  due  to  land  exchanges  and/or 
acquisitions  of  new  holdings. 

It  would  be  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  expansion  of  the  public/ 
semi-public  land  uses  will  not  affect  the  County  adversely.  On  the  contrary, 
if  developed  in  a  quality  fashion,  they  should  be  considered  as  an  asset  to 
the  community.   Problems  could  evolve,  however,  in  controlling  the  develop- 
ment which  results  as  an  off-shoot  of  large  scale  public/semi-public  growth. 
The  establishment  of  a  National  Park  in  the  area  could  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  land  use  in  the  County  and  could  render  this  plan  obsolete.   It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  topic  of  the  proposed  "Mt .  Mitchell  National  Park"  cannot 
adequately  be  addressed  in  this  plan  due  to  the  fact  that  the  project  has 
not  yet  reached  even  its  feasibility  study  stage. 
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Guidelines 
In  order  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and  utilization  of  facilities, 
public/semi-public  uses  should  locate  central  to  the  people  which  they 
serve. 

The  natural  environment  should  be  protected  and  used  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  service  rendered. 

Adequate  parking,  access,  and  utilities  should  be  provided  for  all 
public/semi-public  uses. 

Land  needed  for  the  expansion  of  public/semi-public  activities  should 
be  planned  and  set  aside  if  possible;  sites  should  be  reserved  for 
schools,  utilities,  transport  facilities,  etcetera,  before  the  lands 
become  prematurely  developed. 

Insofar  as  is  feasible,  the  multiple  use  of  public/semi-public  facilities 
should  be  encouraged;  for  example,  schools  could  serve  as  recreation  facili- 
ties or  community  centers  in  addition  to  serving  as  educational  facilities. 
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AGRICULTURE,  OPEN  SPACE,  VERY  LOW  DENSITY  RESIDENTIAL: 

Prime  agricultural  land  is  very  scarce  in  Yancey  County  and  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  protect  lands  which  are  agriculturally  productive. 
The  soils  map  and  chart  contained  in  this  report  illustrate  how  small  the 
supply  of  good  agricultural  land  actually  is.  The  Clifton  and  Tusquitee- 
Brevard-Congaree  Associations  represent  lands  most  favorable  for  farming, 
but  occupy  only  about  13  percent  of  the  County's  land  area.   Given  the 
predominantly  agricultural  orientation  of  Yancey  County,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  these  lands  be  reserved  for  farming.  Additionally,  areas  with 
a  high  potential  for  tree  production  should  be  protected  for  forestry. 
The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  open  space  or  "green  areas"  is  pro- 
bably more  relevant  to  the  planning  of  highly  urbanized  areas  than  to 
rural  areas  such  as  Yancey  County.  Natural  forces  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  there  are  currently  several  thousands  of  acres  of  publicly-owned  land 
in  the  County  virtually  assure  that  there  will  be  large  open  spaces  in 
the  County  for  years  to  come.  Within  areas  of  concentrated  development, 
however,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  small  parks,  playgrounds, 
greenbelts,  etcetera,  in  order  to  break  the  monotony  of  occupied  land  and 
to  provide  adequate  space  for  leisure  activities . 
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VII.   IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Land  Development  Plan  is  essentially  a  suggested  outline  of 
future  development  based  unon  factual  information  as  well  as  growth  goals, 
objectives,  guidelines  and  projections.   There  are  no  development  regula- 
tions embodied  within  the  Plan  and  it  has  no  legal  "teeth"'  so  to  speak. 
As  has  been  emphasized  previously,  its  greatest  utility  exists  as  a 
general  guide  to  development  and  as  an  information  base  -for  decision-making. 
Due  to  the  somewhat  "soft"  legal  status  which  the  Plan  occupies,  it  is 
often  relegated  to  a  basement  storage  room  never  to  be  seen  again'.   It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  Plan  to  remain  latent.   In  order  for  concrete  results 
to  be  realized,  the  Plan  should  be  used  as  a  stimulus  for  positive  action. 

If  the  County  so  chooses,  there  are  several  implementation  tools  which 
can  be  used  to  carry  out  the  general  policies  set  forth  in  this  document. 
The  selection  and  degree  of  utilization  of  these  tools  lies  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  governing  body.   There  are  presently  no  programs  in 
existence  which  require  land  use  controls  and  (barring  new  legislative 
development)  any  land  use  programs  undertaken  at  the  local  level  would  be 
completely  voluntary. 

The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  methods  which  some  counties 
have  used  as  a  means  of  implementing  their  land  use  plans .   Yancey  County 
may  wish  to  employ  some,  all  or  none  of  these  methods.   I  implementation  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  how  well  these  tools  can  be  tailored  to  the  local 
situation.   Regardless  of  the  action  contemn lated,  the  County  should  at  all 
times  be  aware  of  the  options  available  for  its  use. 
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Building  Codes 

The  purpose  of  building  codes  is  to  protect  the  health,  safety  anH 
welfare  of  all  persons  residing  in  a  community  by  establishing  certain 
minimum  standards  governing  structural  design,  construction  and  use  o-f 
materials.  The  codes  are  usually  administered  through  a  local  building 
inspector,  from  whom  a  building  permit  must  be  obtained  prior  to  proceed- 
ing with  construction,  renovation,  relocation,  etcetera.  Through  this 
system,  quality  development  is  encouraged  and  more  accurate  and  efficient 
public  records  can  be  maintained.  The  lack  of  building  regulations  often 
results  in  the  evolution  of  substandard,  deteriorating,  or  dilapidated 
structures  (as  well  as  entire  communities  predominated  by  such  structures) 
which  prove  to  be  liabilities  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

The  North  Carolina  Building  Code  Council  and  Department  of  Insurance 
jointly  publish  the  following  building  codes  which  may  be  adopted  by  reference 
and  enforced  by  local  governments: 

Vol .  I    General  Construction 

Vol.  II   Plumbing 

Vol.  Ill  Heating 

Vol.  IV   Electrical 

N.  C.  Uniform  Residential  Building  Code 

Zoning 

From  the  attention  given  the  subject  by  legal  writers  and  in  court 
decisions,  it  is  clear  that  confusion  exists  as  to  the  distinction  between 
"planning"  and  "zoning."  In  reality,  zoning  is  one  of  many  legal  and 
administrative  devices  by  which  plans  may  be  implemented.  Most  of  the 
confusion  has  arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  many  jurisdictions  have  adopted 
zoning  ordinances  before  embarking  on  full-scale  planning. 

Zoning  is  essentially  a  means  of  insuring  that  the  land  uses  of  a 
community  are  properly  situated  in  relation  to  one  another,  providing  ade- 
quate space  for  each  type  of  development.   It  allows  the  control  of  develop- 
ment density  in  each  area  so  that  property  can  be  adequately  serviced  bv 
such  governmental  facilities  as  the  street,  school,  recreation,  and  utility 
systems.   This  directs  new  growth  into  appropriate  areas  and  orotects  exist- 
ing property  by  requiring  that  development  afford  adequate  light,  air  and 
privacy  for  persons  living  and  working  within  the  community. 

Zoning  is  probably  the  single  most  commonly  used  legal  device  available 
for  implementing  the  land-use  plan  of  a  community.   Zoning  may  be  defined  as 
the  division  of  a  county  (or  other  governmental  unit)  into  districts,  and  the 
regulation  within  those  districts  of: 

1.  The  height  and  bulk  of  building^  and  other  structures; 

2.  The  area  of  a  lot  which  may  be  occupied  and  the  size  of  required 
open  spaces; 

3.  The  density  of  population; 

4.  The  use  of  buildings  and  land  for  trade,  industry,  residence  or 
other  purposes . 
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Of  major  importance  for  the  individual  citizen  is  the  Dart  zoning 
plays  in  stabilizing  and  preserving  property  values.   It  affects  the  taxa- 
tion of  property  as  an  element  of  value  to  be  considered  in  assessment. 
Ordinarily,  zoning  is  only  indirectly  concerned  with  achieving  aesthetic 
ends,  although  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  include  within  zon- 
ing ordinances  provisions  which  are  most  solidly  based  on  "general  welfare" 
concepts . 

Zoning  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  materials  and  manner  of  construction 
of  a  building;  these  are  covered  by  the  building  code.   Also,  the  zoning 
ordinance  may  not  be  properly  used  to  set  minimum  costs  of  permitted  struc- 
tures, and  it  commonly  does  not  control  their  appearance.   These  matters  are 
ordinarily  controlled  by  private  restrictive  covenants  contained  in  the 
deeds  to  property.   There  are,  however,  some  examples,  particularly  in 
relation  to  historic  buildings  and  areas,  where  zoning  has  been  and  is 
being  used  effectively.   There  appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  a  greater 
acceptance  of  aesthetic  control  as  a  proper  function  of  the  zoning  ordinance. 

The  zoning  ordinance  does  not  regulate  the  design  of  streets,  the  in- 
stallation of  utilities,  the  reservation  or  dedication  of  parks,  street 
rights-of-way,  and  school  sites,  and  related  matters.   These  are  controlled 
by  subdivision  regulations  and  possibly  by  an  official  map  preserving  the 
beds  of  proposed  streets  against  encroachment.   The  zoning  ordinance  should, 
however,  be  carefully  coordinated  with  these  and  other  control  devices.   It 
is  becoming  more  common  for  the  provisions  of  many  of  these  separate  ordinances 
to  be  combined  into  a  single  comprehensive  ordinance,  usual lv  called  a  land 
development  control  ordinance. 


The  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  enable  a  county  to  zone  less  than 
its  entire  jurisdiction  if  it  chooses.   This  option  is  not  available  to 
municipalities.   Refer  to  C-.S.  153A-340  through  347  for  additional  infor- 
mation relating  to  county  level  zoning. 


Subdivision  Regulations 

Subdivision  regulations  are  locally-adopted  laws  governing  the  Process 
of  converting  raw  land  into  building  sites.   They  normally  accomplish  this 
through  plat  approval  procedures,  under  which  a  developer  is  not  permitted 
to  make  improvements  or  to  divide  and  sell  his  land  until  the  governing 
body  or  planning  board  has  approved  a  plat  (mapl  of  the  proposed  design  of 
his  subdivision.   The  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  local  government  is 
based  upon  compliance  or  noncompliance  of  the  proposal  with  development 
standards  set  forth  in  the  subdivision  regulations.   In  the  event  that  the 
developer  attempts  to  record  an  unapproved  plat  with  the  local  registry  of 
deeds  or  to  sell  lots  by  reference  to  such  a  plat,  he  may  be  subiect  to 
various  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

Subdivision  regulations  mav  serve  a  wide  range  of  purposes.  To  the 
health  officer,  for  example,  they  are  a  means  of  insuring  that  a  new 
residential  development  has  a  safe  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  system 
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and  that  they  are  properly  drained.  To  the  tax  official  they  are  a  step 
toward  securing  adequate  records  of  land  titles.   To  the  school  or  parks 
official  they  are  a  way  to  preserve  or  secure  the  school  sites  and  recre- 
ation areas  needed  to  serve  the  people  coming  into  the  neighborhood.  To 
the  lot  purchaser  they  are  an  assurance  that  he  will  receive  a  buildable, 
properly  oriented,  well-drained  lot,  provided  with  adequate  facilities  to 
meet  his  day-to-day  needs,  in  a  subdivision  whose  value  will  hold  up  over 
the  years . 

Subdivision  regulations  enable  the  County  to  coordinate  the  otherwise 
unrelated  plans  of  a  great  many  individual  developers,  and  in  the  process 
to  assure  that  provision  is  made  for  such  major  elements  of  the  land  develop- 
ment plan  as  rights-of-way  for  major  thoroughfares,  parks,  school  sites, 
major  water  lines  and  sewer  outfalls,  and  so  forth.   They  also  enable  the 
County  to  control  the  internal  design  of  each  new  subdivision  so  that  its 
pattern  of  streets,  lots  and  other  facilities  will  be  safe,  pleasant, 
and  economical  to  maintain. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  local  governing  board,  subdivision  regula- 
tions may  be  thought  of  as  having  two  major  objectives.   First,  these 
officials  are  interested  in  the  design  aspects  of  new  subdivisions,  as 
are  the  other  officials  mentioned.   But  secondly,  they  are  also  interested 
in  allocating  the  costs  of  certain  improvements  most  equitably  between 
the  residents  of  the  immediate  area  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  as  a 
whole.  When  subdivision  regulations  require  a  developer  to  dedicate  land 
to  the  public  or  to  install  utilities  or  to  build  streets,  they  represent 
a  judgment  that  the  particular  improvements  involved  are  (1)  necessary  in 
a  contemporary  environment  and  (2)  predominantly  of  special  benefit  to 
the  people  who  will  buy  lots  from  him  (presumably  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  these  improvements)  rather  than  of  general  benefit  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  county  as  a  whole. ^ 


The  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  allow  a  county  to  enforce  subdivi- 
sion regulations  for  limited  sections  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction  if 
it  also  zones  those  areas.   Otherwise,  the  regulations  must  be  enforced 
for  its  entire  jurisdiction.   Refer  to  G.S.  153A-330  through  335  for 
additional  information  relating  to  County  level  subdivision  regulations . 


Capital  Improvements  Programming 

Capital  planning  and  budgeting  helps  a  community  provide  for  the  orderly 
replacement  and  development  of  public  facilities.  To  maintain  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  public  services  such  as  water  and  sewer  systems,  public 
transportation,  schools,  or  recreation,  the  facilities  involved  must  be 
replaced  or  upgraded  periodically.   Moreover,  new  buildings  or  equipment 
are  often  needed  to  meet  the  growth  in  service  demand.   Both  the  replacement 
and  new  capital  needs  must  be  taken  care  of  within  the  limited  capital 
resources  of  the  community.   A  capital  planning  and  budget  process  helps 
achieve  this  purpose  --  not  by  lessening  the  need  for  new  or  replacement 
facilities  or  by  increasing  the  resources  to  meet  capital  needs,  but  by 
setting  priorities  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  first,  bv  submitting 
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projects  to  several  analytic  stages  to  eliminate  poor  or  very  low-priority 
projects,  by  more  careful  scheduling  to  lower  somewhat  the  costs  on  ap- 
proved projects,  and  by  providing  revenue  projections  to  help  a  community 
avoid  overextending  itself  financially  in  meeting  capital  needs. 

The  size  or  magnitude  of  capital  outlays,  their  effect  on  the  basic 
features  or  development  of  a  community,  the  fact  that  capital  decisions 
once  implemented  are  irreversible  for  a  long  time,  the  frequent  reliance 
on  bonds  to  finance  capital  projects,  and  the  need  for  orderly  replacement 
and  development  of  capital  facilities  all  help  to  explain  why  capital 
planning  and  budgeting  can  be  an  important  decision  and  management  process 
for  local  government .13 


Other  Methods 

Floodplain  ordinances,  sedimentation-erosion  control  ordinances, 
and  utility  extension  policies  are  examples  of  additional  methods  which 
can  be  employed  to  implement  the  Land  Development  Plan.   Active  citizen 
participation  in  the  implementation  process  can  also  serve  as  an  effective 
mechanism  for  accomplishing  the  aims  of  the  Plan. 
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APPENDICES 


14 
Detailed   Soils   Descriptions 


1 .      Porters   Association 

Mostly   steep   and  very  steep  soils  with   dark   colored   loam  surfaces 
and  brown   loam  to   clay   loam  subsoils    at  elevations   above   3,000   feet. 
Most  are  stony. 

This    association  occupies    about    29  percent   of  the   County.      It 
is    located  in  several    areas   throughout   the  County   on   the  higher 
mountains.      Most  of  the   area  is   above   3,000   feet   in  elevation.      The 
association   is    characterized  by  very  narrow  ridges    and   long  steep 
and  very  steep  side  slopes.      Streams   are  usually  small   and  swift. 
Flood  plains   are  narrow,    crooked  and  numerous. 

The  major  soil  of  this    association   is    Porters    and  it  makes   up 
about   75  percent   of  the   association.      On  more   than  one-half  of  the 
association,    stones    larger  than   10   inches    are  present  on   the   sur- 
face  and  throughout   the  profile   in  sufficient  quantities   to   limit 
their  use.     These  soils   are  moderately  deep,  well   drained  upland 
soils  with   dark   colored   loam  and  stony   loam  surface    layers   over 
friable   loam  and  light  clay  loam  subsoils. 

Other  soils  making  up  the  remainder  of  the   association   include 
Ashe,    Clifton,    Chandler,    Chester,    soils    on   the  uplands  with  Tusquitee, 
Comus   and  Codorus   in  the  draws   and  on  the   flood  plains . 

About   80  percent  of  this   association  is    forested  and  most  of 
the  remainder  is   used  for  pasture.      Porters   soils  have  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  suitability  for  crops   although  inaccessibility,    stoniness 
and  steep  slopes   restrict  their  use  primarily  to  pasture,    trees, 
recreation  and  wildlife.     Except   for  the  stony  areas   and  steeo  slopes 
these  soils   are   fairly  easy  to  keep  in  good  tilth   and  respond  well 
to  recommended  additions   of  lime   and  fertilizer. 

The   soils   of  this   association  have  mostly  severe   limitations    for 
septic   tank    filter  fields,    foundations    for   large  buildings   and  road 
construction  due  primarily  to  steep  slopes   and  stony  conditions. 
The  shrink-swell  potential   is   low. 


2 .      Clifton-Porters   Association 

Mostly  steep   and  very  steep,   well    drained,    upland  soils  with    loam 
surfaces    and   loam   to   clay   loam  subsoils    at   elevations   mostly  between 
3,000   and  4,000    feet.      Most   are   stony. 

This   association  occupies   about  23  percent  of  the  County  and  is 
located  in  the  northern  half  of  the   County   in   an   irregular  shaped  area 
extending   across   the  County  from  east  to  west.      The  association  is 
characterized  by  very  narrow  ridges  and  long  steep  and  very  steep 
side  slopes.     Streams   and  drainageways   are  numerous,   narrow  and 
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crooked.   Flood  plains  are  small  and  narrow. 

The  major  soils  of  this  association  are  Clifton  and  Porters. 
They  are  formed  from  horneblende  gneiss  and  dark  colored  gneisses . 
Clifton  soils  make  up  about  60  percent  of  the  association  and  are 
located  on  the  lower  elevations.  These  are  moderately  deep,  well 
drained,  upland  soils  with  loam  and  stony  loam  surface  layers  over 
reddish  brown  clay  loam  to  clay  subsoils.  Porters  soils  make  up 
about  20  percent  of  the  association  and  are  located  on  the  higher 
peaks.   These  soils  have  loam  and  stony  loam  surface  layers  over 
loam  to  clay  loam  subsoils.  Stones  larger  than  10  inches  are  on 
the  surface  and  throughout  the  profile  in  many  places  in  quantities 
to  limit  their  use. 

Other  soils  making  up  the  remainder  of  this  association  include 
Chester,  Ashe,  Hayesville  and  Fannin  soils  on  the  uplands  with  Tus- 
quitee,  Comus  and  Codorus  in  the  draws  and  small  flood  plains. 

About  80  percent  of  this  association  is  in  forest,  10  percent 
in  pasture,  5  percent  cultivated  and  5  percent  in  other  uses  in- 
cluding roads.  The  soils  of  this  association  have  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  suitability  for  crops,  hay,  pasture  and  forest,  although 
steep  slopes  and  stoniness  limit  their  use  somewhat.  When  cultivated, 
conservation  practices  such  as  strip  cropping,  diversions,  contour 
tillage,  and  minimum  tillage  are  needed  to  reduce  runoff  and  control 
erosion.  Except  for  the  stony  areas  these  soils  are  fairly  easy  to 
keep  in  good  tilth  and  crops  grown  on  them  respond  well  to  recommended 
applications  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 

The  soils  of  this  association  have  mostly  severe  limitations  for 
septic  tank  filter  fields,  foundations  for  large  buildings  and  road 
construction  due  to  steep  slopes  and  stony  conditions.  The  shrink - 
swell  potential  is  low  for  the  Porters  and  moderate  for  the  Clifton. 


3.  Ashe  Association 

Steep  and  very  steep,   somewhat  excessively  drained  soils  with   loam 
surfaces   and  fairly  thin  sandy  loam  and  loam  subsoils   at  elevations 
mostly  below  3,000   feet.     Most  are  stony. 

This   association  occupies   about   16  percent  of  the  County  and  is 
located  along  the  southeastern  rim  and  northern  part  of  the  County. 
The  association  is   characterized  by  very  narrow  ridges   and  long  steep 
and  very  steep  side  slopes.      Elevations   above  sea  level   in  this   associ- 
ation range   from  about  2,500  to  just  over  3,000  feet.     These  are  some 
of  the  steepest,   most  rugged  areas   of  the  County.      Drainageways   and 
streams   are  numerous,  narrow  and  crooked. 

The  major  soil  of  the   association  is  Ashe  which  is   derived  from 
acidic  rocks.      The  Ashe  soils  make  up   about   70  percent  of  the  associa- 
tion.     They  are  shallow  to  moderately  deep,   somewhat  excessively  drained, 
upland  soils  with   fine  sandy  loam  and  stony  fine  sandy   loam  surface 
layers   over  friable   loam  and  fine  sandy  loam  subsoils.      Stones  on  the 
surface  and  throughout  the  profile  are  on  more  than  one-half  of  these 
soils,    in  sufficient  quantities   to  limit  their  use. 
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Other  soils  making  up  the  remainder  of  the  association  include 
Chester,  Porters,  Watauga,  and  Clifton  soils  on  the  uplands  along  with 
Tusquitee,  Codorus ,  and  Hatboro  soils  in  the  small  drainageways  and 
flood  plains. 

About  90  percent  of  this  association  is  in  forest,  8  percent  is 
in  pasture  or  hay  and  2  percent  is  cultivated.   Trees  make  fairly 
good  growth  on  this  association  with  poplar  making  good  growth  in 
the  coves  and  lower  slopes  along  drainageways.  The  dominant  land 
capability  class  is  VII. 

The  soils  of  this  association  have  mostly  severe  limitations  for 
septic  tank  filter  fields,  foundations  for  buildings  and  road  con- 
struction due  mostly  to  steep  slopes,  stones  and  shallow  depth  to 
rock.   The  shrink-swell  potential  is  low. 


4.  Watauga- Chandler- Fannin  Association 

Sloping  to  steep  micaceous  soils  with  loam  and  silt  loam  surfaces 
and  loam  to  clay  loam  subsoils  at  elevations  mostly  below  3,000 
feet. 

This  association  occupies  about  9  percent  of  the  County  and  is 
located  along  the  east  central  side  of  the  County.   The  association 
is  characterized  by  narrow  ridges  and  steep  side  slopes.   It  is 
disected  by  many  small  streams  and  drainageways.  The  flood  plains 
are  narrow  and  crooked. 

The  major  soils  of  this  association  are  Watauga,  Chandler,  and 
Fannin  which  are  formed  from  mica  schist  and  phyllite.  Watauga  soils 
make  up  about  25  percent  of  the  association.  They  are  moderately 
deep,  well  drained  soils  with  loam  and  stony  loam  surface  layers 
over  friable,  strong  brown  to  yellowish  brown,  light  clay  loam  sub- 
soils.  There  are  common  to  many  mica  flakes  in  the  upper  subsoil 
and  the  mica  content  increases  with  depth.   Chandler  soils  make  up 
about  25  percent  of  the  association  and  are  primarily  on  the  steeper 
slopes.   They  are  somewhat  excessively  drained,  moderately  deep  soils 
with  silt  subsurfaces.   They  are  weakly  developed  soils  and  usually 
have  sola  less  than  30  inches  thick.   Fannin  soils  make  up  about  25 
percent  of  the  association.   They  are  moderately  deep,  well  drained 
soils  with  silt  loam  and  silty  clay  loam  surfaces  over  friable 
yellowish  red  to  red  silty  clay  loam  and  clay  loam  subsoils.   There 
are  common  to  many  mica  in  the  upper  subsoil  and  the  mica  content 
increases  with  depth. 

Other  soils  making  up  the  remainder  of  this  association  include 
Clifton,  Chester,  Ashe,  and  Porters  on  the  uplands  and  Tusquitee, 
Tate,  Comus ,  and  Codorus  in  the  draws  and  flood  plains. 

About  60  percent  of  this  association  is  forested  with  about 
20  percent  in  pasture,  10  percent  in  row  crops,  and  10  percent  in 
other  uses  including  roads.   Most  of  the  land  is  in  Capability  Classes 
IV  and  VI  with  slopes  ranging  from  5  to  65  percent  but  dominant ly 
12  to  30  percent.   Most  of  the  soils  on  the  milder  slopes  are  well 
suited  for  crops.  Pastures  and  trees  do  well  on  these  soils,  except 
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on  the  steep  slopes  and  narrow  ridge  tops  where  the  soil  is 
thin  and  weakly  developed.  The  soils  are  easily  tilled  and 
respond  well  to  management.  When  cultivated,  conservation 
practices  such  as  strip  cropping,  diversions  with  contour  til- 
lage and  minimum  tillage  are  needed  to  reduce  runoff  and  control 
erosion. 

The  soils  of  this  association  have  moderate  to  severe  limita- 
tions for  septic  tank  filter  fields,  foundations  for  large  buildings 
and  road  construction  due  primarily  to  steepness  of  slope  and  stony 
conditions.  The  shrink-swell  potential  is  low  for  the  Chandler  and 
Watauga  soils  and  moderate  for  the  Fannin. 


Clifton  Association 

Sloping  to  steep  soils  on  fairly  broad  ridges  and  sloping  to  steep 
side  slopes  with  loam  surfaces  and  clay  loam  subsoils  at  elevations 
mostly  below  3,000  feet.  This  is  some  of  the  better  farm  land  in 
the  County. 

This  association  occupies  about  7  percent  of  the  County  and  is 
located  in  two  small  areas  around  Burnsville  and  Micaville.  The  area 
is  characterized  by  fairly  broad  sloping  ridges  and  short  sloping  to 
steep  side  slopes. 

The  major  soil  in  the  association  is  Clifton  and  it  makes  up 
about  80  percent  of  the  association.   These  soils  have  formed  from 
horneblende  gneiss.   In  some  areas  stones  larger  than  10  inches  are 
present  on  the  surface  and  throughout  the  subsoil  in  quantities  to 
limit  their  use.  The  stony  types  are  primarily  on  the  steeper  slopes. 
These  soils  are  moderately  deep,  well  drained,  upland  soils  with  loam, 
clay  loam  and  stony  loam  surface  layers  over  friable  reddish  brown 
and  red  clay  loam  to  clay  subsoils. 

Other  soils  making  up  the  remainder  of  this  association  include 
Chester,  Fannin,  Watauga,  and  Porters  soils  on  the  uplands  and  Tus- 
quitee,  Codorus,  and  Comus  in  the  draws  and  flood  plains. 

About  35  percent  of  this  association  is  in  forest,  30  percent 
is  in  cropland,  25  percent  is  pastured  and  10  percent  is  in  other 
uses  including  roads.  The  soils  of  this  association  have  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  suitability  for  row  crops,  pasture  or  hay.   Trees, 
particularly  yellow  popular,  make  good  growth  on  these  soils.  The 
dominant  land  capabilities  on  this  association  are  Land  Classes  III, 
IV,  and  VI.   Slopes  range  from  2  to  60  percent  but  are  dominant ly 
from  8  to  30  percent.   Steep  slopes  which  cause  rapid  runoff  and 
stoniness  are  the  major  limitations  to  the  use  of  this  association. 
Except  for  the  stony  areas  the  soil  is  fairly  easy  to  keep  in  good 
tilth  and  responds  well  to  recommended  additions  of  lime  and  ferti- 
lizer. When  cultivated,  conservation  practices  such  as  strip  crop- 
ping, diversions  with  contour  tillage,  and  minimum  tillage  are  needed 
to  reduce  runoff  and  control  erosion. 
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The  soils  of  this  association  have  mostly  moderate  to  severe 
limitations  for  septic  tank  filter  fields,  foundations  for  larger 
buildings  and  road  construction,  due  primarily  to  the  steepness  of 
slope  and  stoniness .  The  shrink-swell  potential  is  moderate. 

6 .   Tusqui tee- Brevard- Comus  Association 

Nearly  level  to  moderately  steep  soils  at  the  base  of  slopes  and  on 
flood  plains  with  loam  surfaces  and  loam  to  clay  loam  subsoils.  This 
is  the  most  level  and  most  productive  land  in  the  County. 

This  association  occupies  about  6  percent  of  the  County  and  is 
located  in  several  small  areas  around  Celo,  Busick,  Pensacola,  and 
Bald  Creek.  The  soils  are  derived  from  transported  sediments  that 
have  been  deposited  along  the  streams  and  small  drainageways  .  The 
area  is  characterized  by  fairly  mild  slopes  sloping  toward  the  drainage- 
ways  . 

The  major  soils  of  this  association  are  Tusquitee,  Brevard,  and 
Comus.   Tusquitee  soils  make  up  about  35  percent  of  the  association 
and  are  located  primarily  in  the  coves  along  narrow  drainageways  at 
the  base  of  steeper  slopes.   These  are  deep,  well-drained  soils  with 
loam  surfaces  over  thick  subsoils  of  friable  loam  to  clay  loam. 
Brevard  soils  make  up  about  25  percent  of  the  association.   They  are 
on  stream  terraces  between  the  steeper  uplands  and  the  flood  plains. 
These  soils  have  loam  surface  layers  over  thick  loam  to  clay  loam 
subsoils.   Comus  soils  make  up  about  15  percent  of  the  association 
and  are  located  on  the  flood  plains.   These  soils  have  loam  and  fine 
sandy  loam  surface  layers  over  loam,  fine  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam 
subsoils . 

Other  soils  making  up  the  remainder  of  the  association  include 
Tate,  Delanco,  Codorus,  and  Hatboro  soils  along  with  some  of  the 
surrounding  upland  soils. 

About  25  percent  of  this  association  is  in  forest,  35  percent  is 
in  pasture,  30  percent  is  cultivated,  and  10  percent  is  in  other  uses 
including  roads.   The  soils  of  this  association  have  a  wide  range  of 
suitability  for  row  crops,  pasture,  hay  and  trees.   They  are  among 
the  most  level  and  most  productive  soils  in  the  County.   Flooding  of 
the  Congaree  soils  is  the  major  limitation  in  using  these  soils  for 
agriculture.   The  dominant  land  capability  classes  for  this  association 
are  Classes  II  and  III.   Slopes  range  from  1  to  25  percent  but  are 
dominantly  from  3  to  10.  These  soils  are  easily  tilled  and  crops 
grown  on  them  respond  well  to  recommended  applications  of  lime  and 
fertilizer. 

These  soils  have  slight  to  severe  limitations  for  septic  tank 
filter  fields,  foundations  for  buildings  and  road  construction.   The 
Congaree  soils  have  severe  limitations  due  to  frequent  flooding.   The 
Tusquitee  and  Brevard  have  mostly  slight  and  moderate  limitations 
although  surface  water  from  the  steeper  slopes  above  them  could  be  a 
problem. 
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7.  Stony  Steep  Land  Association 

Stony,  steep  and  very  steep  soils  and  land  types  that  are  mostly 
shallow  to  bedrock.  Rock  outcrops  are  common. 

This  association  occupies  about  10  percent  of  the  County  and  is 
located  in  several  small  areas  throughout  the  County.  The  largest 
area  is  on  Mount  Mitchell.   This  association  is  characterized  by 
stony,  steep  and  very  steep  uplands. 

The  soils  included  in  this  unit  are  stony  types  of  Ashe,  Chandler, 
and  Clifton  soils  along  with  Stony  Land  and  Rock  Outcrop.  Few  areas 
of  nonstony  soils  of  Clifton,  Ashe  and  Chandler  are  included. 

About  98  percent  of  this  association  is  in  forest  with  about 
2  percent  used  for  pasture.  The  major  land  capability  of  this  unit 
is  VII.   It  is  generally  unsuited  for  agriculture  or  other  uses  other  than 
trees  and  scenic  beauty. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  and  guidelines  of  the  Natural  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  State  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  environmental  considerations  regarding  the 
recommendations  in  this  comprehensive  development  plan. 

1.  Abstract.   Existing  conditions  and  trends  in  Yancey  Countv  are  examined 
with  resnect  to  population,  economy,  natural  environment,  land  use,  and 
related  community  facilities.   Goals  and  objectives  are  proposed  to 
help  the  community  achieve  its  desired  growth  objectives,  as  well  as 

to  solve  existing  problems  and  take  advantage  of  potentials  and  onoor- 
tunities.   Methods  of  implementing  goals  and  plan  proposals  are  then 
discussed. 

2.  Environmental  Impact.   The  recommendations  in  this  plan,  if  implemented, 
will  have  a  favorable  environmental  impact  ^or  the  following  reasons: 
(a)   incompatible  land  uses  in  close  proximitv  which  tend  to  degrade 
quality  of  life  will  be  minimized,  (b")   conservation  of  resources  will 
result  from  prudent  expansion  of  community  facilities,  (c~)   environmen- 
tal risks  and  dangers,  such  as  building  on  unsuitable  soils,  will  be 
minimized,  (d)   efficient  use  of  land  will  be  encouraged  through 
compact  settlement  patterns,  (e)      preservation  of  open  space  will  be 
enhanced,  (f)   traffic  circulation  would  be  improved,  fg")   services  and 
facilities  could  be  efficiently  and  economical lv  programmed,  and  (h)   com- 
pact, controlled  growth  will  mitigate  the  effects  of  loss  of  agricultural 
activity  in  the  planning  area. 

3.  Adverse  Environmental  Effects.   The  recommendations,  if  implemented, 
should  have  no  undesirable  environmental  consequences.   If  not  implemented, 
the  following  effects  of  development  will  be  intensified: 
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Reduction  of  natural  vegetation; 

Increase  in  rain  water  run-off: 

Increase  in  sewage  effluent; 

Increase  in  solid  waste; 

Higher  demands  on  resource-oriented  recreation  areas; 

Increased  air  pollution  due  to  more  people  and  their  automobiles. 

4.  Alternatives .  The  alternative  to  planned  growth  is,  in  most  cases,  un- 
controlled growth  which  leads  to  environmental  problems.   In  terms  of 
alternative  plans,  various  directions  of  future  growth  were  considered 
and  evaluated  during  the  plan  formulation  process.   They  were  rejected, 
as  they  would  have  resulted  in  economically  and  ecologically  unsound 
development  goals  and  objectives. 

5.  Relationship  Between  Short  Term  Uses  of  Man's  Environment  and  Maintenance 
of  Long  Term  Productivity.   This  plan  attempts  to  balance  short  range  and 
long  range  needs,  programs,  and  recommended  facilities,  including  environ- 
mental consequences .  Short  range  programs  are  recommended  with  the  view 
that  they  will  ultimately  lead  to  an  improved  environment  and  quality  of 
life. 

6.  Irreversible  Commitments  of  Resources.   Many  irreversible  commitments 
of  resources  would  result  from  implementation  of  recommended  r>lans  and 
programs.   These  would  include  land  resources  (where  new  building  ac- 
tivity takes  place) ,  economic  resources  (from  public  and  private  invest- 
ments in  streets,  sewers,  water  systems,  etc.)  and  human  resources  (policies 
directed  towards  reversing  trend  of  copulation  out -migration) . 

7.  Federal,  State  and  Local  Environmental  Controls.  All  federal,  state  and 
local  environmental  controls  currently  being  enforced  will  be  applicable 
to  the  planning  area. 

8.  Mitigation  Measures.   The  plan  itself  is  a  mitigation  measure  to  decrease 
undesirable  environmental  consequences  of  unplanned  growth  and  development. 
Within  the  implementation  section  of  the  report  several  devices  such  as  zoning, 
subdivision  regulations,  etc.,  are  recommended  for  preparation  and  adoption. 

All  of  these  are  designed  to  help  preserve  environmental  qualitv  when  growth  dc 
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I .   INTRODUCTION/ DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive  planning  program,  it  is  also 
important  to  have  an  understanding  of  housing  conditions,  needs,  programs, 
etc.  The  Housing  Element  can  serve  as  a  first  step  toward  gaining  this 
understanding.  There  are  two  sources  of  housing  information  for  Yancey 
County  which  shall  be  used  in  the  Housing  Element:  the  first  is  the  1970 
Census  of  Housing  (which  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  although  perhaps  not  as 
outdated  for  Yancey  County  as  for  areas  which  have  undergone  rapid  demo- 
graphic or  economic  change  over  the  last  six  years)  and  the  second  source 
is  a  "windshield  survey"  of  land  use  and  housing  conditions  undertaken  by 
the  Division  of  Community  Assistance  in  August,  1976  (which  is  admittedly 
highly  subjective).  Despite  their  shortcomings,  these  combined  sources 
should  present  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  present  housing  conditions 
and  needs  in  the  County. 

County  Totals 

According  to  the  Census  of  Housing,  there  were  3,869  occupied  housing 
units  along  with  a  total  population  of  12,629  persons  in  the  year  1970.  This 
yields  an  average  of  about  3.26  persons  per  occupied  housing  unit,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  statewide  average  of  3.24.  Single  family  homes  consti- 
tuted 91%,  multi -family  units  3%,  and  mobile  homes  6%  of  all  year-round  hous- 
ing units  in  the  County.  There  were  proportionately  more  multi-family  and 
rental  units  and  less  single  family  and  owner  occupied  units  at  the  State 
level.  Vacant  year-round  units  accounted  for  12%  and  seasonal-migratory 
units  3%  of  all  units  in  the  County. 
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TABLE  A 
OCCUPANCY:      ALL  UNITS    1970 


Yancey  Co.  (%) N.C.  (%) 


Owner  Occupied  2,985  (66%)          60% 

White  2,951 

Non-White  34 

Renter  Occupied  884  (19%)          32% 

White  868 

Non- White  16 

Vacant  Year  Round  532  (12%)                           7% 

Seasonal   and  Migratory  Units 149  (   5%) 1% 

Total  4,550                         1,641,222    (100%) 


TABLE  B 
YEAR  ROUND  HOUSING  UNITS  BY  FUNCTION:   1970 


Yancey  Co.    (%) N.C.    (%) 


Single  Family  4,017  (91.3%)      1,340,836    (82.9%) 

Multi   Family  124  (2.8%)  190,593   (11.8%) 

Mobile  Homes 260  (5.9%) 86,674    (5.3%) 

Total   Units  4,401  1,618,103 

Source:      Tables  A  and  B,    U.S.   Census   of  Housing,    1970. 

Housing  conditions,    although  difficult  to  accurately  gauge,    can  be 
measured  by  using  two  standards   obtainable  from  Census   figures:      occupancy 
and  plumbing.      If  a  unit  contains  an  average  of  1.01  or  more  uersons  per 
room,    it   is   generally   considered  overcrowded- -a  unit  which    lacks   one   or 
more  basic  plumbing  facilities   is    considered  substandard.      Overcrowding 
rates    for  Yancey  County  do  not  differ  greatly  from  statewide   figures:      about 
12%   of  all   occupied  units   in   the  County  contained  more   than    1.01  persons 
per  room  compared  to  about   10%   of  North   Carolina.      The  number  of  occupied 
units   lacking  one  or  more  plumbing  facilities    (i.e.    substandard)   was   extremely 
high   at   the   County   level,    31%    compared  to   14%   statewide.      The  County   con- 
tained 242   units    (6.3%)    which  were   judged  "severely  inadequate",    that   is, 
they  were  both  overcrowded  and  substandard. 
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OVERCROWDING:   OCCUPIED  UNITS  (1970) 

Yancey  Co.  (%) N.C.  % 


1.00  or  less  persons  per  room 

3 

,426 

(88%) 

90% 

Owner 

2 

,707 

Renter 

719 

1.01-1.50  persons  per  room 

304 

(8%) 

7% 

Owner 

199 

Renter 

105 

1.50  or  more  persons  per  room 

139 

(4%) 

3% 

Owner 

79 

Renter 

60 

Total  Occupied  Units 

3 

,869 

1,509,564 

Source:   U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  1970. 

PLUMBING  FACILITIES:   OCCUPIED  UNITS  (1970) 

Yancey  Co.    (%) N.C.    % 

Units    lacking  one  or  more  plumbing 

facilities  1,193  (30.8%)  14.3% 

Owner  743 

Renter  450 

With    1.01   or  more  persons/room  242  (6.3%)  3.7% 

Units  with  all  plumbing  facilities      2,676  (69.2%)  85.6% 

Owner  2,242 

Renter  434 

With    1.01   or  more  persons/room 197  (5.1%) 6.5% 

Total   Occupied  Units  3,869  1,509,564 

Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Housing,    1970. 

The  value  of  owner  occupied  units  was   computed  by  the   1970  Census, 
based  upon  a  statistical  sample  which  included  only  "one   family  houses  on 
a   lot    less   than  ten  acres  which  does  not  contain  any  commercial   establish- 
ment on  the  property.      Value  is   the  respondent's  estimate  of  how  much  the 
property   (house  and   lot)    would  sell   for   (in   1970) ."      The   results   of  this 
survey  are   seen   in   the   table   labeled  "Value   of  Owner  Occupied  Ifnits".      It 
is   interesting   to  note  that   56%  of  Yancey  County's  housing  stock  would  have 
sold   for  under  $10,000   in    1970,   while   only  about    36%   of  North   Carolina's 
comparable  units  would  have  sold  within  the  same  range.      The  median  value  of 
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an  owner- occupied  unit  was   $8,900   for  the  County  and  $12,800  for  the  State 
as   a  whole.      These  statistics  are  somewhat  deceptive  in  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  quality  of  housing,    rather,    they  indicate  the 
housing  market  in  a  particular  area. 

VALUE   OF  OWNER  OCCUPIED  UNITS:      1970 

Yancey  Co.    (%) N.C.   % 

Less   than   $5,000                                                  343  (24.7%)                        11.7% 

5,000   -   9,999                                                    436  (31.3%)                        24.1% 

10,000   -14,999                                                      310  (22.3%)                         22.9% 

15,000   -19,999                                                    147  (10.6%)                        17.5% 

20,000   -24,999                                                      63  (   4.5%)                        10.1% 

25,000   -34,999                                                      50  (    3.6%)                          8.4% 

35,000   -49,999                                                      29  (2.1%)                          3.7% 

Over  $50,000 13  (   0.9%) 1.6% 

Total   Sampled  Units                                       1,391  748,698 

Median  Value                                                    $8,900  $12,800 

Source:      U.S.    Census   of  Housing,    1970. 

The  accompanying  tables    (appliances,   plumbing  facilities,    etc.)   pro- 
vide interesting  supplementary  information  with  regard  to  housing  condi- 
tions,   even  though  they  are  perhaps   too  miscellaneous   from  which  to  ex- 
tract any  specific  conclusions.      It  could  be  said  from  reviewing  this 
analysis   that  housing  conditions   in  Yancey  County  are  generally   lower  than 
those  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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APPLIANCES   IN  OCCUPIED  UNITS:      1960-1970 


Appliance  Yancey  Co.    %  of  Units N.C. 

Washing  Machine 

I960  86.8  72.7 

1970  85.8  74.0 

Clothes   Dryer 

I960  2.3  4.2 

1970  12.0  24.7 

Home   Freezer 

1960  20.0  21.9 

1970  51.9  37.9 

Telephone 

1960  11.7  58.4 

1970  55.0  77.5 

Automobile 

1960  61.0  76.5 

1970  72.2  83.0 

Air  Conditioning 

1960  0.0  8.9 

1970  0.9  32.7 

Television 

1960  55.0  80.8 

1970  84.1  94.6 


Source:     North  Carolina  Population  Trends,   Vol.    3,   p.    178 
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PLUMBING   FACILITIES   IN  YEAR  ROUND  UNITS:       1960-70 


Plumbing  Facility 


Yancey  Co.  %  of  Units 


N.C.    % 

65 

.4% 

84 

.8 

68 

.1 

87 

.0 

71 

.3 

88 

.0 

68 

2 

86 

7 

With  all  plumbing  facilities 


1960 

45.2% 

1970 

65.9 

Hot  and  cold  water  piped  in 

1960 

47.9 

1970 

69.6 

Flush   toilet 

1960 

47.5 

1970 

70.9 

Bathtub  or  shower 

1960 

46.9 

1970 

70.2 

Source:   North  Carolina  Population  Trends,  Vol.  3,  p.  179. 

The  "windshield  survey"  was  conducted  in  August,  1976,  and  was  aimed 
toward  assigning  a  classification  to  each  housing  unit  in  the  County.   Five 
catagories,  or  classes,  were  utilized:   (1)  standard  (2)  deteriorating  (3) 
dilapidated  (4)  abandoned,  and  (5)  mobile  home.   This  survey  was  not  con- 
ducted on-site,  rather,  the  units  were  observed  from  the  nearest  State 
maintained  road.   It  is  possible  that  a  few  scattered  units  were  overlooked 
due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  access.  Also,  housing  units  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  Town  of  Burnsville  were  not  enumerated. 

Although  the  findings  of  the  windshield  survey  differ  somewhat  from 
1970  U.S.  Census  data,  the  total  number  of  housing  units  counted  compares 
very  closely.   There  were  4,087  total  units  observed  in  the  windshield  sur- 
vey; 4,065  units  were  listed  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  County  in 
the  1970  Census.   (Actual  growth  in  the  housing  stock  over  the  six  year 
period  was  probably  greater  than  the  22  units  indicated.)   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  mobile  homes  constituted  17%  of  all  units  in  the  1976  survey 
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compared  to  only  6%  in  the  Census.   The  number  of  multi-family  units 
was  also  appreciably  lower  in  the  1976  survey.   The  discrepancies  between 
the  windshield  survey  and  the  Census  should  not  be  attributed  entirely  to 
change  over  the  six  year  period--the  gaps  are  more  than  likely  the  results 
of  change  plus  the  differing  methodologies  employed  in  gathering  the  data. 

YANCEY  COUNTY  HOUSING  CONDITIONS:   1976 
Condition Number   (%) 


Standard 

2,496 

(61.1%) 

Deteriorating 

525 

(12.8%) 

Dilapidated 

223 

(5.5%) 

Abandoned 

126 

(3.1%) 

Mobile  Homes 

703 

(17.2%) 

Multi- Family 

14 

(0.3%) 

Total  4,087  100.0% 

Source:   N.C.  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Division  of 
Community  Assistance,  August,  1976. 


The  following  guidelines  were  employed  in  classifying  housing  conditions: 

1.  Standard  -  Structures  which  have  no  defects  or  only  slight  defects 
which  can  be  corrected  during  regular  maintenance. 

2.  Deteriorating  -  Structures  having  defects  which  require  major  repairs 
to  prevent  further  deterioration. 

3.  Dilapidated  -  Structures  which  are  unfit  and  unsafe  for  human  occupancy, 
Such  housing  has  one  or  more  critical  defects  which  are  beyond  economi- 
cal repair.   (The  term  substandard  encompasses  housing  of  deteriorating 
and  dilapidated  condition). 

4.  Mobi le  Home  -  A  movable  or  portable  dwelling  over  32  feet  in  length  and 
over  eight  feet  wide,  constructed  to  be  towed  on  its  own  chassis  and 
designed  for  year-round  occupancy. 
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RENTER  OCCUPIED  UNITS  BY  MONTHLY  CONTRACT  RENT:   1970 


Yancey  County  (%)  N.C.  % 

22.0% 

23.2 

18.1 

9.4 

6.4 

5.6 

2.7 

0.6 

12.0 

453,537 

$59 


A  greater  percentage  of  Yancey  County's  rental  units  fall  in  the  lower 
ranges  than  do  those  of  North  Carolina  as  a  whole.  Units  renting  for  less 
than  $40  per  month  totaled  about  39%  in  Yancey  County  and  about  22%  for  the 
State.  The  percentage  of  the  County's  units  renting  for  less  than  $80  was 
comparable  to  that  for  the  State  (68%  vs.  63%)  but  there  were  very  few  units 
renting  for  over  $80  per  month.  A  sizeable  number  of  units  with  no  rent 
specified  were  enumerated  on  the  County  level . 


Less  than  $40 

174   (38.8%) 

$40  -  59 

78   (17.4%) 

$60  -  79 

52   (11.6%) 

$80  -  99 

9    (2.0%) 

$100  -   119 

3  (0.7%) 

$120  -   149 

2   (0.4%) 

$150   -   199 

1   (0.2%) 

$200  or  more 

0   (0.0%) 

No  Rent  SpeciJ 

fted 

130    (29.0%) 

Total  Sampled 

Units 

449 

Median  Rent 

$34 
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Township  Data 

A  few  factors  which  are  reflective  of  housing  conditions  and  needs  are 
examined  in  this  section  on  a  township  basis.  The  purpose  of  this  examination 
is  to  determine  whether  a  particular  section  of  the  County  exhibits  any  un- 
usual or  noteworthy  housing  characteristics . 

Substandard  Units  (Occupied  Only)  (1970) 

Township             Number  of  Standard  Units    Percent  of  Total  Units  in 
Township 

Brush  Creek  42  36% 

Burnsville  159  16 

Cane  River  128  30 

Crab tree  222  30 

Egypt  152  52 

Green  Mountain  46  25 

Jack's  Creek  65  33 

Pensacola  83  40 

Price  Creek  102  44 

Ramseytown  42  41 

South  Toe  152  39 

1,193  31  (countywide) 

Units  which  lack  one  or  more  plumbing  facilities  are  generally  considered 

to  be  substandard.  The  Townships  of  Crabtree,  Burnsville,  South  Toe,  Egypt, 

and  Cane  River  contained  the  largest  total  numbers  of  substandard  units .  In 

terms  of  concentration  of  substandard  units,  however,  the  highest  percentages 

were  recorded  by  Egypt,  Price  Creek,  Ramseytown,  and  Pensacola,  all  of  which 

contained  40%  or  more  substandard  units.  The  County  average  is  31%.   If  a 

single  township  were  to  be  labeled  as  having  the  highest  overall  degree  of 

substandard  housing,  Egypt  would  undoubtedly  qualify;  South  Toe  and  Crabtree 

would  perhaps  follow  (although  this  type  of  ranking  is  based  only  on  first 

observations) . 
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Overcrowded  Units  (1970) 

Township             Number  of  Overcrowded  Units   Percent  of  Total  Units 
in  Township 


Brush  Creek 

Burns vi lie 

Cane  River 

Crabtree 

Egypt 

Green  Mountain 

Jacks  Creek 

Pensacola 

Price  Creek 

Ramsey town 

South  Toe 


24 
76 
48 
83 
43 
21 
23 
23 
24 
12 
66 
443 


21% 
8 
11 
11 
15 
12 
12 
11 
10 
12 
17 
11  (countywide) 


Units  which  contain  an  average  of  one  or  more  persons  per  room  are 
generally  considered  overcrowded.  The  same  townships  which  lead  in  the  total 
numbers  of  substandard  units  also  lead  in  this  category.  In  terms  of  concen- 
trations, however,  the  leaders  were  Brush  Creek,  South  Toe,  Egypt,  Green 
Mountain,  Jacks  Creek,  and  Ramseytown  all  of  which  were  above  the  County 
average  of  11%.  Taking  both  total  numbers  and  concentrations  into  account, 
South  Toe  would  probably  exhibit  the  most  severe  overcrowding  problems, 
followed  by  Brush  Creek  and  Egypt  (this  is  also  an  observational  ranking  and 
is  not  based  on  a  solid  analysis) . 
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Township 


Vacant  Units  (1970) 


Number  of  Vacant  Units 


Percent  of  Total  Units  in 
Township 


Brush  Creek 
Burns vi lie 
Cane  River 
Crab tree 
Egypt 

Green  Mountain 
Jack's  Creek 
Pensacola 
Price  Creek 
Ramsey town 
South  Toe 


21 

111 

55 

65 

54 

17 

10 

161 

26 

20 

141 

681 


15% 

10 

11 

8 
16 

9 

5 
43 
10 
16 
27 
15  (countywide) 


The  designation  vacant  units  includes  all  units  which  are  seasonal 
(vacation  homes)  in  addition  to  vacant  units  for  sale,  for  rent,  and  all 
other  vacant  units.  There  were  a  total  of  149  seasonal  units  in  the  County 
in  1970,  and  most  of  these  were  concentrated  in  the  Townships  of  South  Toe 
and  Pensacola,  which  are  popular  locations  for  second  homes  due  to  their 
proximity  to  Mount  Mitchell  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  County's  overall 
vacancy  rate  of  15%  in  1970  is  quite  high;  even  when  seasonal  units  are 
subtracted  the  vacancy  rate  is  still  high  at  12%.  Discounting  seasonal  homes, 
the  largest  concentrations  of  vacant  units  occur  in  Egypt,  Brush  Creek,  and 
Ramseytown  Townships. 
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HOUSING   INDICATORS    BY  TOWNSHIPS 
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II.     GENERAL  HOUSING  GOALS 

Overall  Goal 

To  provide  a  safe,  decent,  pleasant,  and  adequately  sized  dwelling 
for  every  citizen  of  Yancey  County. 

Additional  Goals 

To  encourage  the  development  of  housing  units  and  residential  neigh- 
borhoods which  will  be  smoothly -functioning  components  of  the  County's 
overall  growth  and  development. 

To  preserve  that  portion  of  the  County's  housing  stock  which  currently 
provides  sound  housing;  to  upgrade  that  portion  which  potentially  provides 
sound  housing;  to  encourage  overall  conservation  of  the  existing  housing 
stock  when  formulating  future  County  policy. 

To  provide  the  infrastructure  necessary  for  the  development  of  stable 
residential  areas. .. .public  facilities  as  well  as  supporting  social/health 
services  should  have  the  capability  to  adequately  cope  with  residential 
growth  and  development. 

To  prevent  excessive  geographical  concentrations  of  various  income, 
ethnic,  age  groups,  etc. 

To  actively  seek  housing  assistance  for  low  income  and  elderly  households 
which  are  unable  to  locate  adequate  shelter. 

To  eliminate  any  existing  mechanisms  which  either  promote  or  force  hous- 
ing discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  age, 
or  physical  infirmity. 
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To  restore  and/ or  preserve  dwellings  with  historical,  architectural, 
or  other  special  value. 

To  assist  the  private  sector  in  developing  neighborhoods  which  will 
be  stable  and  will  possess  long-term  value  to  the  community. .. .the  County 
should  work  closely  with  private  developers  in  order  to  promote  consistency 
between  public  policy  and  private  undertakings. 

To  encourage  the  coordination  of  housing  policies  affecting  Yancey 
County  at  the  local,  regional,  state,  and  national  levels. 

To  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  progress  made  toward  meeting  housing 
goals  and  objectives. 
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III.  HOUSING  DEMAND  AND  ALLOCATION 

Based  upon  population  projections  contained  in  the  Land  Development 
Plan  and  estimates  of  current  (1977)  population,  it  is  projected  that  Yancey 
County  will  grow  by  approximately  2,500  persons  between  1970  and  1990. 
Dividing  by  the  average  household  size  of  3.2  persons  per  family,  this  would 
indicate  that  about  800  additional  housing  units  will  be  required  over  this 
period.  Assuming  that  approximately  300  units  of  this  demand  have  previously 
been  met  (1970-1977),  500  units  would  still  be  needed  during  the  period  1977  - 
1990.  There  is  also  an  immediate  need  to  replace  220  dilapidated  units,  since 
units  of  this  type  no  longer  provide  adequate  shelter.  Therefore,  the  aggre- 
gate need  for  extra  housing  units  until  1990  would  be  about  720. 

In  the  absence  of  an  organized  housing  authority  in  the  County,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  additional  housing  resources  lies  with  the  private 
sector.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  private  sector  will  have  the 
capacity  or  desire  to  provide  all  elements  of  the  populace  with  needed  shelter, 
Market  conditions,  for  example,  will  probably  continue  to  drive  the  cost  of 
conventional  housing  beyond  the  reach  of  low  to  moderate  income  families. 
Most  of  the  units  which  are  constructed  are  likely  to  be  single- family  owner 
homes  and  will  not  increase  the  supply  of  low-rent  multi-family  units  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  low-income  and  elderly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
County  should  begin  to  aggressively  seek  avenues  (for  example,  Farmer's  Home 
Administration  funding)  through  which  housing  for  all  citizens  in  need  of 
decent  shelter  can  be  provided.  Of  particular  importance  are  the  housing 
needs  of  the  elderly,  who  will  continue  to  become  a  proportionately  larger 
segment  of  the  populace  due  to  age  structure  and  birth  trends. 
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IV.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  PROBLEMS 

There  is  a  shortage  of  rental  housing  in  the  County,  especially  rental 
units  in  sound  condition.  The  rate  of  substandard  rental  units  (50%) 
is  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  substandard  owner  units  (25%) . 

There  is  a  lack  of  rental  housing  in  the  moderate  income  range.  Only 
14  units  rented  for  between  $80  and  $150  per  month  in  1970.... this  is 
normally  a  range  sought  by  young  working  couples  or  professional  persons 
in  the  community.   (It  is  assumed  that  price  is  a  reasonable  indicator 
of  quality.) 

There  is  an  overall  deficiency  of  low  rent  housing  in  the  County.  Over 
30%  of  the  County's  families  (1,100  plus)  were  living  below  the  poverty 
level  in  1970,  yet  only  about  300  units  rented  for  less  than  $80  per  month. 

Mobile  homes  have  proliferated  quite  rapidly  over  the  last  few  years  and 
could  be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  need  for  low  cost  permanent 
housing.  Although  mobile  homes  are  a  viable  and  functional  component  of 
the  housing  stock,  it  is  desirable  that  their  growth  be  guided  so  that 
problems  of  health  and  safety  often  associated  with  this  type  of  housing 
can  be  avoided.  Allowing  a  large  number  of  mobile  homes  on  a  small  tract 
of  land,  for  example,  might  result  in  contamination  of  the  water  supply 
if  there  is  not  a  central  sewerage  system. 

The  absence  of  building  codes  has  allowed  construction  of  poorly-erected 
and  poorly-maintained  residences.  This  has  lead  to  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  units  from  the  housing  stock  and  has  created  a  liability  both  to  the 
residents  of  the  units  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  lack  of  development  controls  such  as  subdivision  regulations  has  resulted 

in  the  construction  of  several  poorly  planned  real  estate  developments  which 
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have  in  turn  set  a  poor  precedent  for  subsequent  development. 

The  County  does  not  contain  a  housing  authority;  an  agency  of  this  type 
would  be  capable  of  providing  the  advocacy  and  administration  necessary 
for  generating  needed  public  housing. 

The  inability  of  the  County  to  maintain  a  continuing  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram (due  to  lack  of  funds)  could  result  in  the  eventual  loss  of  many 
salvageable  housing  units. 

Public  services  such  as  central  water  and  sewer  are  practically  non-existent 
in  unincorporated  areas;  this  has  inhibited  dense  residential  development 
and  has  in  many  cases  encouraged  the  inefficient  use  of  land. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  to  replace  about  200  housing  units.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  long  term  demand  for  about  500  more  units. 

Substandard  housing  units  are  randomly  scattered  among  standard  units  through- 
out the  County.  This  situation,  coupled  with  the  overall  rural  nature  of 
the  area,  should  aid  in  preventing  the  uncontrolled  spread  of  housing  blight 
and  the  subsequent  redevelopment  often  necessitated  in  urban  areas.  Blight 
should  be  contained  through  application  of  strategies  such  as  rehabilitation 
and  codes  enforcement  in  order  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  decay  from  occurring 
even  on  a  small  scale. 

There  is  a  need  to  preserve  residences  possessing  significant  historical, 
cultural,  architectural,  etc.,  value.  Federal  funds  are  available  to 
qualifying  properties  for  this  purpose. 

The  housing  needs  of  elderly  persons  in  the  County  are  likely  to  increase 
over  the  next  10  -  15  years.  A  program  for  addressing  these  needs  should 
be  provided. 
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V.  RECOM^NDATIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  accessible  and  available  means  of  providing  each  resident 
of  the  County  with  decent  shelter  is  to  practice  conservation  of  existing 
housing  resources.  Two  practices  which  are  commonly  used  to  conserve  the 
existing  housing  stock  are:   1)  codes  enforcement,  and  2)  rehabilitation. 

The  first,  codes  enforcement,  encourages  conservation  by  establishing 
standards  which  govern  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  homes . 
These  standards  are  normally  manifested  in  a  document  referred  to  as  housing 
or  building  codes.  By  making  periodic  checks  both  during  construction  and 
afterwards,  property  is  examined  (usually  by  a  building  inspector)  for  com- 
pliance with  the  codes.  If  found  in  violation,  the  owner  may  be  required 
to  make  certain  improvements  in  order  to  "bring  the  property  up  to  code." 
Through  this  method,  housing  units  are  discouraged  from  falling  into  a  decayed 
or  deteriorating  condition.  The  safety  of  residents  is  secured  and  the  hous- 
ing stock  of  the  community  is  stabilized.  Codes  enforcement  is  essentially 
precautionary  and  a  maintenance  mechanism  is  usually  most  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  goal  of  conservation  when  aimed  at  housing  units  which  are  in  standard 
condition.  Although  all  housing  units  should  be  inspected  for  code  compliance, 
the  roughly  2,500  units  of  standard  housing  in  the  County  should  be  focused 
upon,  since  they  are  best  able  to  provide  good  shelter  when  maintained  in 
their  present  condition. 

The  second  mechanism,  rehabilitation,  is  usually  concerned  with  deteriorat- 
ing units.  Deterioration  implies  that  a  unit  is  substandard,  yet  still  salvage- 
able if_  repaired  in  a  coordinated  fashion.  Rehabilitation  is  often  made  prac- 
ticable through  the  use  of  grants  and  loans  from  the  Federal  government  to 
property  owners  who  in  turn  agree  to  rehabilitate  their  property.  The  unin- 
corporated portion  of  Yancey  County  contained  525  structures  classified  as 
deteriorating  in  the  1976  field  survey. .. .these  units  are  not  concentrated  in 
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any  particular  area  of  the  County,  rather,  they  are  evenly  distributed  geo- 
graphically. Units  of  this  type  should  be  considered  a  top  priority  for 
rehabilitation  since  they  are  threatened  with  eventual  loss  from  the  housing 
stock,  yet  repair  is  an  economically  feasible  alternative. 

Redevelopment  is  also  a  means  of  upgrading  a  community's  housing  stock, 
but  is  concerned  primarily  with  demolition  and  rebuilding.  As  such,  it  is  not 
a  means  of  conserving  existing  housing.  Redevelopment  should  be  undertaken 
only  after  exhausting  all  other  reasonable  alternatives. 
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VI.  SHORT-RANGE  OBJECTIVES  (1977-79) 

-  Encourage  the  establishment  of  a  housing  authority  in  the  County,  pos- 
sibly on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  Town  of  Bumsville. 

-  Adopt  applicable  portions  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code  (or 
a  similar  code)  and  begin  enforcement  as  soon  as  possible.  Through  code 
enforcement,  encourage  maintenance  of  the  existing  housing  stock. 

-  Explore  possibilities  for  obtaining  financial  assistance  for  rehabili- 
tation grants  and/or  loans. 

-  Seek  financial  assistance  in  order  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  poor 
and  elderly. 

-  Begin  an  evaluation  program  based  upon  building  permit  data. 

-  Encourage  residential  growth  to  follow  the  recommendations  embodied  in 
the  Land  Development  Plan. 
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VII.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Coordination 

Coordination  of  housing  programs  and  projects  with  relevant  Federal, 
State,  regional  and  local  governmental  policy  will  aid  the  County  in  develop- 
ing a  housing  policy  which  is  both  internally  and  externally  consistent.  The 
so  called  "A-95"  review  process  requires  this  type  of  coordination  in  the 
event  that  Federal  funding  is  involved.  The  County  should  further  this  pro- 
cess to  include  all  types  of  housing  action  by  soliciting  reviews  and  comments 
from  individuals,  agencies,  boards,  etc.,  who  are  in  a  position  to  render 
sound  advice.  Any  conflicts  or  potential  conflicts  should  be  settled  before 
firm,  long-term  committments  (financial  or  otherwise)  are  made  to  housing 
projects  and  programs. 

Evaluation 

Yancey  County  has  recently  begun  a  building  permit  system,  and  this 
mechanism  can  be  effectively  employed  to  monitor  progress  toward  meeting 
housing  goals  and  objectives.  The  office  in  charge  of  issuing  building  per- 
mits should  make  an  annual  tabulation  of  a)  the  number  of  residential  per- 
mits issued,  b)   the  location  of  residential  construction  and  demolition, 
c)  the  price  ranges  of  units  constructed/demolished  and  d)  any  other  infor- 
mation (such  as  owner-renter  status,  race,  size  of  family,  etc.)  which  is 
readily  available  from  permit  data.  By  using  this  method,  the  County  will 
be  able  to  maintain  current  records  of  housing  activity. 

If  either  a  housing  authority  or  planning  board  are  formed  in  the  future, 
these  bodies  should  assist  in  the  evaluation  process  by  conducting  housing 
studies  to  determine  if  progress  is  being  made  toward  meeting  housing  goals 
and  objectives. 

Non-Discrimination 

There  has  been  no  direct  evidence  produced  through  this  study  of  housing 
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discrimination  in  the  County  based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  The  U.S.  Census  listed  only  180  non-whites  residing  in 
the  County  in  1970  (the  Town  of  Burnsville  accounted  for  38  of  this  number) 
and  excessive  concentrations  of  minority  groups  were  not  observed  during 
the  1976  field  survey  of  housing  conditions.  The  condition,  location,  and 
general  availability  of  housing  for  the  County's  citizens  is  most  often  a 
function  of  income  rather  than  the  forementioned  factors . 
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VIII.  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  housing  market  is  essentially  a  private  system  and  the  private 
sector  will  probably  continue  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  middle  and  upper 
income  housing;  however,  the  private  sector  is  unlikely  to  partake  in  rehabili- 
tation efforts.  Hopefully  private  enterprise  will  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  low  income  housing  and  the  federal  rent  subsidy  programs.   Local 
government  has  little  control  over  directing  the  private  sector's  efforts 
but  can  play  a  role  in  housing  development  and  availability  through  local 
governmental  policies  pertaining  to  federal  programs,  zoning,  building  codes, 
subdivision  regulations,  etc. 

Federal  Assistance 

Most  housing  being  constructed  by  the  private  sector  is  fulfilling  the 
demand  created  by  the  middle  and  upper  income  families.  Low  income  families 
are  without  the  resources  necessary  to  enter  this  market  without  some  form 
of  assistance.  The  assistance  has  traditionally  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment primarily  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Federal  programs  should  be  utilized  for  both 
rehabilitation  efforts  and  the  development  of  additional  low  income  single 
and  multi- family  housing  units.  HUD's  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Programs,  HUD's  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Payments  Program,  and  Farmers 
Home  515  Loan  Program,  are  a  few  of  the  more  popular  federal  programs  that  are 
currently  assisting  communities  upgrade  their  housing  stock. 

Zoning  (See  pages  106- 107  of  Land  Development  Plan) 

Subdivision  Regulations  (See  pages  107-108  of  Land  Development  Plan) 

Building  Codes  (See  p.  106  of  Land  Development  Plan) 
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APPENDIX 


Area:  County  Total 
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Area:      Brush  Creek 
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Area:     Brush  Creek 
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Area:     Burns vi lie 
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Area:  Burns vi lie 
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Area:  Price  Creek 
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Area:     Price  Creek 
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Area:  Ramseytown 
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Area:     Ramsey town 
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Area:     South  Toe 
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Area:     South  Toe 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  and  guidelines  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the  State  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  environmental  considerations  regarding  the  recommen- 
dations in  this  housing  study. 

1.  Abstract. — The  quality  of  the  existing  housing  stock  within 
Yancey  County  is  examined  and  various  factors  which  influence 
housing  are  related  to  the  projected  future  housing  needs. 
Recommendations  are  made  which  if  implemented  would  improve 
the  living  environment  of  the  residents  of  the  County. 

2.  Environmental  Impact. --The  recommendations,  if  implemented, 
will  have  a  favorable  impact  on  the  environment. 

3.  Adverse  Environmental  Effects .  The  recommendations,  if  imple- 
mented, will  not  create  any  adverse  environmental  impact. 

4.  Alternatives. — The  alternative  is  to  ignore  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  quantity  of  standard  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  the  County.  This  would  lead  to  the  continued 
decline  of  the  housing  in  the  County  and  all  the  adverse  physi- 
cal and  social  consequences  which  result  from  poor  housing. 

5 .  The  Relationship  Between  Short  Term  Uses  of  Man's  Environment 

and  Maintenance  of  Long  Term  Productivity. — These  recommendations, 
if  implemented,  will  serve  to  protect  the  environmental  quality 
of  the  County.  In  addition,  the  elimination  of  the  adverse 
effects  resulting  from  poor  housing  will,  over  the  long  run, 
increase  the  productivity  of  man's  environment. 
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6.  Mitigation  Measures  to  Minimize  Impact. — It  is  recommended  that 
a  housing  code  be  strictly  enforced  only  if  suitable  relocation 
housing  is  made  available.  It  is  also  recommended  that  any  mea- 
sures to  improve  the  housing  situation  which  are  implemented 
should  avoid  imposing  any  hardship  on  those  whom  it  is  designed 
to  help. 

7.  Irreversible  Committments  of  Resources. — The  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  report  do  not  involve  the  committment  of  resources . 

8.  Federal,  State  and  Local  Environmental  Controls .—All  existing 
state  and  federal  and  county  environmental  controls  currently 
being  enforced  will  be  applicable  to  the  planning  area. 
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